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December. 
i 
“ All nature feels the renovating force 

Of Winter ; only to the thoughtless eve 

Is ruin seen. The frost-concocted glebe 

Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 

And gathers vigor for the coming year. 

A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 

Of ruddy fire, and Juculent along 

The purer rivers flow, their sullen deeps 

Transparent, open tothe shepherd’s gaze, 

And murmur hoarser, at the fixing frost.” 

Rude Winter 1s upon us, with all his frosts 
and storms. A complete change has come over 
the aspects of the earth and sky, and a change 
almost as great over our feelings, The earth 
has changed her drapery of green for one of rus- 
set brown or of snowy whiteness. The sky has 
lost its golden hues, and the sun, even when ‘iit 
tries to shine, has a feeble smile. The gorgeous 
colors of the forests lasted but. for “a day, and 
now the Winter winds whistle through the deso- 
late branches. The funningstreams are bridged 
with ice, and the merry skater on wings of steel 
rushes along where floating keel plowed its way, 
This complete change of the aspects of nature 

and of the occupations of man, is one of the 
charms of country life, and*one of the advans 
tages which the farmer has over the dwellets iil 
town... The citizen is very much tied up to the 
same routine in business or.in pleasure the year 
round. ° He threads the same stfeets, jogs: on 
over the same horse railroad or in the same om- 
nibus, mounts to the same. chair at his office 
desk, reads by the same gas light the yearround, 
If he packs up his valise, and his wife and daugh- 
ters get their big tranks' ready for 4 trip to the 
country, when the dog star is in the ascendant, 
he does not necessarily have a. change or expe- 
rience any new sensations. The big trunks 





export no inconsiderable part of the city to Sar- 
atoga or Newport, and he finds’ about the sainé 
people and the same: pleasures in. his, Summer 
jaunt, as in his‘abode'in the-city for the rest of 
the year. Ifhe eats boiled salmon and drinks 
champagne at the watering place, did he notdo 
the same at home?. If he ventures on a glass of 
Congress water at the Springs, when his stom- 


ach is a little ‘out of ordér, did hé not drink the: 


same in Winter whenever the doctor ordered it ? 
If he ventures on bathing, did he*rot have the 
same at home, with plenty of sdap and crash 
towels? Ifthe young ladies dance and flirt in 
the Summer vacation, did they do anything else 
in the Winter? Ifthe good mother has a rea- 
sonable solicitude about marriage prospects amid 
the gayeties of the grand ball that winds up the 
season, does she not have a similar palpitation 
when the season opens for the Winter in the city ? 

But the dwellers upon the farm are forced by 
their-occupation, and by their circumstances, to 
a great variety of employment., Every season 
and almost every month brings new scenes, sug- 
gests new thoughts, and affords new enjoynients. 
If he travel over the same beaten track to mill 
and to. meeting, the scenes along the way are 
constantly changing. Every month brings its 
variety of flowers, and its new shade of green 
upon the meadow, and upon the forest, until the 
grass becomes russet and the foliage blushes 
with every shade of crimson, and dies in a blaze 
of glory. Even the leafless forest has its charms, 
and the-spray of many of,our forest trees, as we 
look up at them against the.grey Winter sky, is 
hardly less beautiful than in Summer. We now 
have a chance to see beauties in the frame work 
of the tree, in the arrangement of the branches, 
and the smallest. twigs thatthe drapery of Sum- 
mer conceals from us, 

Even this season has its attractions for the 
eye, and for the ear, as well as for the heart. 
The flowers have,.,gone and every green thing 
has withered, but the cunning handiwork of 
the Great Architect is everywhere manifest. We 
see it in the delicate frost work on. every fence 
and building, and along» the banks of every 
stream. What can be more charming than the 
fresh fallen snow on a bright Winter morning, 
as it lies sparkling in the sun, or hangs upon the 
loaded bushes bythe roadside—mimic leaves and 
fruits, the creations of thenight. Then Summer 
with all its glories has no more brilliant sight 
than the forest or orchard after a freezing rain, 
every limb «sheeted with ice. and every. twig 
pendant with its burden of'jewels. The ice that 
spans the Jake and river, is hardly less beauti- 
ful than the unfrozen water., We see & new 
world as we look down into the transparent 
depths beneath—fishes at rest in their Winter 
quarters, and shells and aquatic. plants. 

The songs have indeed gone from ‘tiie forest, 
and we only hear now occasionally the solitary 
call ef the bluejay, the cawing of the crow, or 








the sharp rattle of the woodpecker foraging ‘fot 
worms along thedead branches, But still, there 
is music even in Winter. Every one aceustom:+ 
ed to observe the phases of nature, has noticed 
the ‘different sounds of the breeze sweeping 
through leafless trees and through the Summer 
forest.’ Almost'every kind of trée” has a’ ndte 
peculiar to itself, both in, full foliage and, when 
its branches are bare. The, evergreens alone give 
forth the same soothing murmur in Summerand 

Winter. These are the connecting link between 
the dead past and the bright future, showing that, 
God has not forgotten the earth amid the wreck 
and ruin of Winter. Who-bas not noticed the 

sonorous ring of the loaded cart or sled, as it is 

driven ‘over the crisp snow path? Then we 
have the song of the woodman and the echoes 
of his ax, and the crash and thunder of the:trees 
as they are laid low. Once, too,’ one of the 
pleasant sounds ofthis season was the thud of 
the threshers as they wielded the flail upon, the. 
barn floor. But the improved threshing ma- 
chines lave nearly ended that—saving days 

and weeks of time to be devoted to other pur- 

suits profitable tothe purse or.the mind. 


Winter brings a very pleasant change of oc- 
cupation to the farmer. He is relieved from the 
pressure of seed time and harvest; and has time 
to enjoy his possessions. .There is even more 
pleasure in distributing his hard earned harvests 
than in gathering them, He takes pleasure in, 
ministering to the pleasure of his animals, and 
he has time now to contemplate the grace of 
well bred horses, the bulk of corn fed Durhams, 
and the elastic step of his Devon team, . He lin- 
gers at the stable, plying the currycomb;, at.the 
sty, patting the sleek sides of his Suffolks; atthe’ 
sheep yard, calling his South Downs, as they 
poke'their dusky noses into’his ‘basket for tlie 
sliced roots and grain. Bridget does not get a 
chance to feed the poultry now. The master 
scatters the grain himself with liberal hand, and 
rejoices in the Jong train of turkeys, the flocks of 
géese and ducks, and the multitadiiious hens 
that come _ flying at his call. Now they put on 
their most. beautiful plumage, snowy whiteness, 
glossy green and bronze, jet black, and goklen 
yellow—beautifal as they grow, and not’ fess'so 
when they adorn the heads of our village elles, 


There is comfort in seeing the precious grain 


disappear, in marking the thriftiand happiness 
of his fowls, and the outworking of their social: 
life. He remembers the proverb, “ There is that 
scatteretly and yet inereaseth ; and: there is that 
withholdeth more than fs iiéet; but’ it tendeth te 
poverty.” He enjoys the more leisurely pursuit 
of business, and has time for mental. and. ,so- 
cial culture, for reading, for farmers’ clubs, and 
for the literature of moral life. Amid scenes 
like these he has no occasion to envy Ballion’s 
bloated prosperity. With a cheerful and a 
thankful heart, he now welcomes thie storms of 
Winter, and the CLOSE OF THE ‘YEAR, 
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Calendar of Operations for-Dec., 1862. 
SUNDRY HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


The Farm, Honsehold, etc. 


Vegetation is now taking its long nap, beneath the spot- 
less, fieecy blanket which with motherly care good Dame 
Nature spreads over her offspring. During all the past sea- 
son, while we have labored, and while we have rested and 
slept, the grasses and grains, the trees and fruits, the veg- 
etables and the flowers, have pushed steadily forward ; 
now they enjoy continuous repose. Notsowithus. Our 
hands may be less active, but the mind will be more so. 
We are shut up from tilling the fields; the time is auspi- 
cious for cultivating the mind.” 


But there is still out-door work to give active exercise 
enough to the muscles to keep the physical system in or- 
der. In addition to the daily round of labor in caring for 
the live stock, there are tools and implements to make or 
repair, the summer’s fuel to provide, fencing materials to 
get ready, marketing of farm produce, hogs to fatten and 
slaughter, ice to gather, schools and school-houses to be 
visited: and that most profitable of all farm operations in 
the older states, increasing the heap of good compost ma- 
nure. Now is also the time to attend well to the 


Accounts—Farmers do quite as large a proportion of 
their business on the credit system as any other class of 
men. Very few know from week to week just how their 
store accounts stand. They leave the affairs there to 
the merchant. A multitude of transactions with their 
neighbors are on credit, with no record but the memory, 
and how many lawsuits grow out of the differences in 
memories. The farmers of this country will not close up 
all their transactions of this past year without spending 
in the aggregate, several millions of dollars in fees to 
justices, pettifoggers, constables, jurymen, witnesses, etc., 
most of which would be saved if a regular system of ac- 
count-keeping everywhere prevailed. A regularly kept 
daily account book, the simpler the better, is one of the 
best witnesses a man can bring into court, if so unfortunate 
as to need to go there. ——The farmer also deals on credit 
with his fields, his stock, etc. He should keep such an 
account with each that the profit and loss can be known., 
This month, get all accounts adjusted, if not settItd. 


Buildings—The barns should be looked to. A nail hole 
in the roof, or a clapboard off, may let in snow or rain 
enough to spoil a dollar’s worth of grain or fodder—per- 
haps ten or twenty dollars’ worth. A lightning rod may 
save the results of a season’s labor. An air-hole in the 
stalls may require several extra dollars’ worth of feed to 
keep up the temperature in the body of the stabled ani- 
mais. A shed, and side protection against winds will 
save many pounds of flesh, or of food to produce it, on 
each animal that can not be stabled this Wihter. An ex- 
tra pound of hay, at least, will be needed to dry off the 
rains or melted snow from the fleece of an unsheltered 
sheep.—-Tightening the window sashes, and nailing down 
the loose clapboards will save many times the labor, in 
lessening the fuel required in-doors, A bank of earth, or 
better of tan-bark, against the outside of the walls may 
save the vegetable stores in the cellar; bad air, or too 
much warmth within may destroy them. A coat of paint 
on the clapboards, or on the fences, may preserve them 
many years longer. : 


Cattle— Two good, well-conditioned animals are worth 
more in Spring, than three or four which have barely sur- 
vived the winter. if the shelter and forage are just suf- 
ficient for five animals during winter, better sell the sixth 
one for a song, or make “crow meat” of it at once. Di- 
vide the supply for five among six and they will all come 
out weak. Six cattle well sheltered, regularly fed, wa- 
tered and salted, and frequently curried, will eat less than 
five left to rough it through the cold and storms of winter, 
and the former will all be far more valuable in Spring. 
Cattle are as likely to die, or be sick and pining with 
“ colds and consumptions,” asthe human animal. A well 
kept cow bears a calf worth twice as much as an ill kept 
one. Well kept oxen are ready to begin the spring work 
effectively, and do twice as much as those barely getting 
through winter. To sum up, taking good care of cattle 
pays well every way. It does not pay to invite crows to 
a carnival on the flesh of dead animals. 


Club Meetings for Social and Mental Improvement 
should be held in every neighborhood. They need not and 
should not be formal and embarrassing, but evening visits, 
where conversation is unrestrained. They thus contrib- 
ute to social enjoyment as well as practical improvement. 
For young farmers, a debating club in which the ques- 
tions for discussion are of practical agricultural and hor- 
ticultural interest, tends to develop skill in the use of 
language, argumentative power, and capacity for public 
life, besides eliciting useful knowledge. 


Fencing Materials—Cut timber when other work is not 





pressing. Some strip off the bark at once to secure rapid 
seasoning. This prevents the timber from being worm- 
eaten, and, perhaps, also from rotting, especially between 
the bark and wood, where decay soonest begins. 


Fodder—The scarcity and high price of hay in many 
parts of the country, owing to the dry weather, makes it 
doubly important to be economical in its use. We have 
kept horses and cattle in very good condition when their 
principal food was corn-stalks, cut very short and wet up 
with a little bran for the cows, and a mixture of bran, 
shorts, ground oats, and corn for the horses. Racks or 
other contrivances are essential to keep animals from 
wasting hay. It pays to cut upall hay and straw and wet 
it before feeding. 


Hogs fatten much more rapidly on the same food in 
warm weather, or if provided with a warm, clean pen or 
a sleeping place in the straw-yard. Pure water, in abund- 
ance, is essential unless fed on moist food. It is gener- 
ally agreed now, that cooking or stewing food for hogs 
pays a good return for the cost and trouble. See Prize 
Article on hogs, page 235in August Agriculturist. . 


Horses, perhaps more than other animals, enjoy and 
thrive upon what suits the human animal, such as light, 
well-ventilated, neat apartments, free both from cold 
drafts of air, and from filth and foul vapors. They “catch 
cold” easily, and being driven at a higher speed than any 
other animal, are more apt to be affected by cold when 
tired or left to stand, after a perspiring chase, without be- 
ing well blanketed. A curry comb and brush are as use- 
ful to a horse as washing and bathing to a man. 


Ice—See p. 297, Oct. Agriculturist. As there shown, 
it costs little to keep ice all the year. Rough boards nailed 
on the outside and inside of posts, with saw-dust between, 
good drainage below, and roofing and ventilation above, 
with plenty of saw-dust or straw upon the ice, are the es- 
sential things. The longer keexing of meats and other 
food, including bread, cakes, pies, cooked vegetables, 
milk, etc., generally pays for the cost of ice. The first 
clean, thick ice, is usually the best. In cold localities, a 
mass of solid ice of great thickness may be formed by 
letting water spurt out into the ice house in aspray from 
jets in a pipe or vessel. 


Manure—See important hints in last month’s Calendar. 
Ten or fifteen loads of manure on an acre, with no addi- 
tional outlay for preparing the ground, for seed, or for 
labor, will often increase the crop by as many as 30 to 40 
bushels of corn, 75 to 100 bushels of potatoes, or 10 to 15 
bushels of wheat, besides leaving the soil in much better 
condition for the next crop. Every handful of manure 
in a corn hill will add one ortwo plump ears, of better 
quality, and more stalks for fodder. It always pays to 
save and make every atom of manure possible, except in 
some of the new fertile regions. The man who saves the 
largest heap of good manure, protecting it from all wash- 
ings, will be the one who will get the largest and most 
profitable crops next year, be the weather good or bad. 


Muck—Hunt muck, dig muck, haul muck, and use 
muck, abundantly. It is a far cheaper source of fertility 
than anything that can be bought. Put muck In the sta- 
bles, in the stalls, and in the cattle yards, to suck up all 
the liquids. Use all practicable in this way, and pile up 
more of it, sprinkling and mixing it well with lime or un- 
leached ashes. Every plant that grows furnishes, in its 
decay, nutriment for every other plant. The rich black 
prairies are simply muck beds, the product of previous 
vegetable growth. Every farm has some muck; the 
black soil in the lower grounds are vegetable matters pro- 
duced there, or washed down there. Save and use all 
such deposites, the more the better. It pays to do so. 


Milch Cows—“ Ex nikilo, nihil fit,” (out of nothing, 
nothing is made), was the infidel adage of the ancients; 
it is true, however, so far as all human eperations are con- 
cerned, and no one can expect his cows to make milk out 
of nothing. The more good fodder, the more good milk. 
A cow well sheltered and regularly fed and watered, in 
short, made comfortable, will yield much more milk 
from the same food, than one kept uneasy by cold or by 
irregularity in her food. Succulent food, potatoes and 
other roots, cabbages, apples, etc., show marked effects 
in the milk pail. Pumpkins are also very good, but it is 
advisable to remove the seeds which promote flow of 
urine, to the loss of milk and flesh. Moistened or scalded 
bran and shorts are also excellent sources of milk, A 
bushel of bran per week will usually increase the milk by 
2 or 3 quarts per day, which is worth much more in Win- 
ter than the cost of the material. We have tried and 
proved it often ; so have many others. 


Poultry—As with the cows, so with the poultry, “ex 
nihilo, nihil fit.” The hens will try to continue their 
species, by laying eggs, when confined to a grain diet; 
but as a rule, the more animal food, the more eggs. If 
they can get no animal food otherwise, they will even 
peck out and eat each others feathers or qiiills. Their 





natural food embraces insects and vermin, and when al- 
lowed to roam at large to find these, they lay well. - To 
get eggs in Winter give them all the odd bits of fresh meat, 
lime, etc. Butchers’ offal is a cheap source of animal 
food for hens. We use scraps from the fat trying estab- 
lishments, buying itin cakes of from 50 to 100 lbs., and 
throwing them into the yards where they lie until grad- 
ually pecked to pieces and consumed. This material 
costs from 3¢ cent to 1 cent a pound—usually 1 cent, and 
it is the cheapest meat we can get for poultry. Grain is 
good for fattening fowls. Water always accessible, or 
regularly supplied, is as necessary for fowls as for other 
animals. They eat the kitchen offal as readily as pigs, 
and turn it to more profitable account. Avoid giving 
them salt food. Comfort—that is, shelter from storm and 


_ wind, with good feed—is the best ‘‘hen-persuader” we 


know of. Whitewash on every inch of the poultry house, 
will keep out lice. A bed of unleached ashes to roll in, 
is a good protection against the small vermin. Lime in 
some form, as oyster shells, bones finely powdered, is 
needed by laying hens ; gravel, or course sand, is needed 
by all fowls. : 


Schools—See important hints in last Calendar. The 
man or woman who drops into the schoul house often, and 
shows an interest in the pupils and in their comfort, is a 
public benefactor. Both teachers and scholars are en- 
couraged to good behavior and to extra efforts. Who does 
not r ber the stimulus to the whole school, of a visit 
from a parent or other person? A:school visited two or 
three times a week, the visitors insisting that no show or 
change of programme be made, but that all things go on 
in regular cvurse, will generally be twice as prosperous 
as the school never wisited. No one should leave others 
to attend to this matter. The public school should be the 
pet and pride of every good citizen of the district. Visit 
it often as a recognised friend, not a merose critic. If the 
good deeds be sought out and appreciated, an occasional 
hint for improvement, in a kind tone, will be kindly re- 
ceived and acted upon by both teachers and scholars. 
Speaking evil or disrespectfully of the teacher in the hear- 
ing of your children, or to those who will repeat the words 
in their presence, inflicts a lasting injury upon them. Get 
the best teacher possible, and uphold him, or her, so long 
as employed, for the children’s sake. We have known a 
school deprived of all efficiency, by a thoughtless word 
about the teacher dropped by a parent in presence of his 
child, and repeated by the child to other scholars.——A 
dollar or two apiece extra from each parent to secure and 
stimulate a good teacher, is repaid « thousand fold in the 
present and future. Just asthe twig is bent ,the tree’s 
inclined.——One hint more. Thirty to fifty children in a 
close, unventilated room 15x20 feet, breathing over and 
over the foul air, is next to the “ black hole of Calcutta.” 
The brain is dull; the feelings of teacher and scholars are 
morose ; and the health of ali impaired. Ventilate the 
room well, but not in currents of air from the window, nor 
through cracks in the floor to chill the feet, which should 
always be kept warm. The ceiling or at the top of the 
walls is the place for ventilators. Let the floors be very 
tight and warm ; the feet of those sitting still are most 
likely to suffer. 


Sheep—-See last month’s Calendar again. Nothing 
pays better now, or is likely to, than sheep growing, 
where bad laws, and worse public opinion and custom, do 
not harbor and protect miserable sheep-killing curs. The 
ghosts of 28 fine imported sheep, murdered in one day by 
these pests of farmers, yclept good neighbors’ watch dogs, 
and scores of other sheep lost in the same way on the pa- 
ternal Western farm, always haunt us when we write a 
word encouraging sheep raising. But, happily,a better 
state of things is beginning to prevail.——Good feed, reg- 
ular watering, careful protection from rain, snow and 
biting winds, are repaid with large interest by sheep.—— 
“ Like produces like ;” ten or twenty dollars extra now 
in the purchase or rent of a good buck, will be returned 
doubled, if not quadrupled, in the better lambs next sea- 
son. It costsno more to feed and raise a sheep worth six 
or eight dollars, than one worth two or three dollars for 
wool or mutton. 


Tools—There is a wide difference between working 
with and without implements. The amount of the differ- 
ence depends upon the perfection of the implemenis. 
One man costing $1 a day for board and wages, will cut as 
much wood with a first-rate ax, as two men costing $2 a 
day can cut with poor axes. This is six dollars a week. 
Does it pay to buy a poor ax because it costs 25 cents or 
50 cents less? The same reasoning applies to all other 
implements. Are all the tools well taken care of? Hous- 
ing and greasing the plow, which may take ten minutes 
time now, may save half a day next Spring in hunting af- 
ter, fixing up, getting the rust off, and starting it well to 
work. That half a day may prevent the putting in of half 
ap acre of corn orothercrop. The wood work if exposed 
to the weather, may give way ata critical time. Take 
care of the tools this forenoon ; something may hinder the 
work in the afternoon. Coat all iron and steel implements 
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with a thin film (rubbed on with a cloth) of 3 parts lard, 
and 1 part resin melted together, 


Winter Grain—It is expansion of the water in the soil by 
freezing, that breaks and tears the roots of plants; keep 
the soil as dry as possible during Winter, by clearing the 
drains, opening the dead furrows anew, and seeing that 
the outlets are free. Better run a one-horse plow 
through the dead furrows when unfrozen this month, es- 
pecially in meist land. A little grain will be destroyed, 
but this seldom comes to much in the dead furrows, 
while the better draining of the rest of the land will large- 
ly increase the product thereon. 


a 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Fruit and other trees are now at rest, so to speak, and 
there is not much to be done with them, though here are 
a few hints worthy of attention: Where the ground is 
open, and not overwet, trees may still be transplanted. 
The soil will settle around the roots and they be ready to 
start inte growth with the first approach of warm weath- 
er. See remarks last month. All trees setin Autumn are 
better off if Well banked up with earth, even a foot or 
more. This holds them more firmly against swaying of 
winds ; it protects them from gnawing of mice ; it sheds 
off water and melting snows, and prevents alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of the roots. A single hard freezing with 
gradual thawing seldom injures the roots of trees ; the fre- 
quent thawing and freezing of wet soil is what breaks and 
tears the rootlets. Fig trees are best protected by bring- 
ing the branches together enough to set a barrel over 
them, and filling this with earth—putting one barrel on 
top of another if needed by the hight. Tender raspber- 
ries, biackberries, and grape vines, when bent down and 
covered with earth, come out well. Why not protect the 
bodies of apple, peach. plum, pear, and other trees like- 
ly to be injured, by banking earth high around them? It 
will certainly pay to take this Httle trouble with trees 
specially valuable, and probably with all kinds, particu- 
larly the first year. Stake and tie trees newly set out, if 
likely to be swayed by winds. Three stakes with a 
band of straw around the trunk tied to each stake, will 
hold them firmly, and prevent their being blown out of 
position, and the breaking of tie roots. 


The trunks of trees are often blackened and deadened, 
especially in very cold localities, by freezing at night fol- 
lowed oy exposure to the hot rays of the sun, in the day 
time. This may be prevented by setting up on the south- 
east side, branches of evergreen trees, as pine or hem- 
lock, where readily accessible. Or the bodies may be 
encircled in straw, not thick enough to harbor mice. A 
Michigan farmer in a note to the American Agriculturist, 
recommends binding newspapers around the trunks. 
Snow, when liable to break or crack the branches, should 
be jarred off in time to prevent this. 


Mice are sometimes very destructive. At the time of 
this writing, the ground is dry; if Winter closes in with- 
out filling tip the soil with water, mice will abound and 
should be carefully guarded against. The very dry Au- 
tumn four or five years ago was followed by greater de- 
struction by mice than any previous year within the re- 
collection of the oldest inhabitant. They bred and mul- 
tiplied all Winter in the dry soil, and made great havoc 
among the fruit trees. They seldom attack exposed 
trunks, but make their way under light snow. Banking 
with earth or tramping the snow hard around the trees 
keeps them away. No grass or weeds should be left 
around the trunks as a harbor for vermin. The bark of 
young trees is most relisned by mice, and these trees 
should be carefully guarded. 


Cions may be cut now, or at any time during Winter 
when not frozen. Keep chem in fine, moist, but not wet 
soil, in acellar or eisewhere, where tney will be cool, 
but not frozen. See thateach bundle of them be rightly 
marked. Cions should be cut from vigorous trees, and 
from straight thrifty shoots of new growta, It is said, 
though we can rot vouch for it, that cions taken from the 
lower branches come into bearing soonest, while those 
from the top branches make handsomer, thriftier trees. 


Preparing for Spring setting of trees may be done now. 
The soil plowed up deeply now, or before this, will be 
ameliorated by freezing and thawing, and be better pre- 
pared to receive and nourisi trees set out early in Spring. 


Draining is the most important preparation for fruit 
trees. A soil made dry and warm by deep draining will, 
other things being equal, yield twice as much fruit as if 
not drained, The trees suffer far less in Winter, and will 
grow and yield much better during the Summer season. 


Mulching the ground with a good coat of manure over 
the roots of trees as far out as they extend, serves more 
than one good purpose. It not only washes down into 
and enriches the soil, but it keeps in the frost later in 
Spring, and thus prevents the too early starting of the sap 





and buds. This last will be an important matter, if the 
season open eaily and hard freezing afterward occur. 
We speuk from experience, from much observation, and 
from the philosophy of the matter, when we say that trees 
protected by a few inches of manure around them will in 
nine cases out of ten, yield the most certain, the most 
abundant fruit by far. Try the effect upon at least a few 
trees. If the mulch be thick enough to keep back the fruit 
buds to an unusually late date, you will be almost sure to 
get fruit—apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, etc. 


in the Commercial Nursery, root-grafting, preparing 
stakes, labels, tallies, planning for the Spring sales, ad- 
vertising the public what you have in store for them, etc., 
will furnish abundant occupation. See Hints to Nursery- 
men on another page of this paper. 


oe ee 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


Even in this month, there are some things to be looked 
after. Utility before beauty may be the necessary rule, and 
so masses of weeds, straw and manure must, perhaps, re- 
main where they are needed to protect plants left in the 
ground, But when not needed, it adds to one’s enjoyment 
to look out upon a “cleared up” garden plot. It is well 
therefore, to gather up the stumps of plants, and to rake 
off the ground clean as if for a new seed bed. The Sum- 
mer vegetable garden may thus be a Winter lawn. 


It always pays, however, to dig or plow the garden soil 
into high ridges, and let the frost operate deep downward. 
That noxious subsoil will be rendered wholesome, if 
Jack Frost be admitted to pulverize it to his liking. The 
longer carrots and beets and parsneps, the larger potatoes, 
the more vigorous above-ground plants will tell next 
Summer. If manwie be ready, dig it into the soil this 
month if practicable. The frost will help it also, and it 
will mix with and soak through the soil much better than 
if worked in hurriedly in masses in Spring. 


Asparagus Beds—If not already done, put on a coating 
of several inches of good horse or other manure, at once. 
The plants will be thus protected and be ready to start 
earlier and more vigorously. 


Bean Poles and Hop Poles will last twice as long if put 
under cover half the year. Now, before the ground is 
deeply covered with snow, is a good time to procure a 
supply for next season. Time is too precious in Spring 
to-stop to hunt them up. Everybody wants them for Li- 
ma beans, one of the best and most nutritious products of 
the garden—good to eat at home, and now retailing in this 
city for 16 cents a quart, and for more in Spring. 


Brush for peas and tomato vines, and nasturtiums, can 
best be gathered now. Cabbages and other vegetables 
stored need frequent inspection to see that decay at some 
point is not beginning to act as a “ yeast” to the heap. 


Celery left in the ground may need an extra coat of soil 
to keep out too hard freezing, or rather to prevent thaw- 
ing. We always leave it where it grew, deeply covered 
as required, and as wanted all along through the Winter; 
cut out cakes of earth if frozen, carry them to the cellar 
in baskets, and let the soil thaw gradually. The celery 
comes out unharmed—rather sweeter and tenderer for 
the freezing. 


Cold Frames need extra covering of mats or straw in 
severe cold weather, but as much ventilation as the state 
of the atmosphere will admit. 


Cions and Cuttings of grapes, fruit trees, currant bush- 
es, etc., may be made qt any time now. See under Or- 
chard Calendar above. 


Manure—Let abundant stores be now in process of 
gathering and manufacture—leaves, muck, vegetable 
refuse—all increase the value of the compost heap. Every 
gill of water running from the heap is a waste of fertility. 
If without shed conveniences, a few boards will tutn off 
washing rains. Keep in mind what a cubic yard of good 
manure will do for a square rod of ground, and then make 
good use of the rule of multiplication. 


Pianning—Now is a good time to begin to plot out the 
garden ground, and then during Winter let (good) seeds 
for each plotbe provided. A garden of moderate size well 
planned for variety and succession, will supply the table 
with agreeable food, daily, from the first cutting of aspar- 
agus and the early pie plant, until the last gathering o: 
beets and turnips in Jate Autumn. Decide upon at le 
one or two new.vegetables to be added next season to the 
old routine of lettuce, cucumbers, beets, onions, potatoes, 
cabbages, peas, string beans and green corn. There is 
okra for excellent soup; nasturtiums for the best pickles 
and beautiful flowers as well; spinach for greens all 
Summer and (we have it) nearly all Winter ; cauliflower, 
the best of the brassica tribe; it is good early and late, and 
pickles finely for Winter use. Of these and others, and 
of the garden fruits, we shall speak more hereafter. 
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Raspberry and Blackberry canes of ull kinds go through 
the Winter better, and bear much more abundantly and 
certainly, if bent over and covered with an inchor two of 
soil. For the tender sorts, this is essential. It takes but 
a few moments’ work, 


Seeds—It is better to buy good seed at any price, than 
to have any thing but the best free of expense. But all 
good home-grown seeds should be carefully saved from 
moisture and freezing, from a hot or very dry atmosphere, 
from a changeable temperature, and from vermin, Seeds 
will be high next Spring. It now costs double the usual 
price to get them from Europe. The wet season 
there, the 10 percent. duties added, the premium on the 
currency to pay the duties, and the cost of the exchange 
to pay for the seeds, will double the price of the large 
supplies of seeds we have annually obtained from across 
the Atlantic. Save a few of the best beets, turnips, cab- 
bages, etc., to raise seed next Summer. 


Spinach is one of the first Spring vegetables. At the 
South it may stil] be sown, but it is too late in this lati- 
tude and further North, The Winter spinach remains 
green all Winter, and may be cut at any time when not 
frozen or covered with snow. Aslight protection of leaves 
or straw is necessary.: 


Strawberries—Experience shows that all kinds of straw- 
berries even south of this latitude, fruit better if protected 
with a slight covering of tan-bark, or leaves or straw. 
Too much covering smothers them. The rapid thawing 
and alternate freezing and thawing almost dally when 
not protected injures the plants. 

_—_o-—— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Roses and other hardy flowering shrubs. and also hardy 
shade and ornamental trees, may be planted out, as long 
as the ground remains unfrozen. Laying out grounds, 
grading, making carriage drives and walks, etc., may 
also still be done. This comprises about all in the line 
of permanent improvements that is now practicable, 








Chrysanthemums—Blooms may be preserved until 
Christmas by carefully potting, and removing to the 
house. Defer dividing roots until Spring. 


Evergreens—The lawn on which evergreens are plen- 
tifully interspersed, and tastefully located and trained, 
presents a spectacle that, in Winter especially, is beauti- 
ful indeed, and highly in contrast with the naked, skele- 
ton-like appearance of other trees. The evergreens will 
need a little care to remove excessive burthens of snow 
from their branches immediately after hard storms, 


Flower Pits will require particular attention to keep 
them sufficiently protected and ventilated. 


Lawn—It is not too late to give a light dressing of fine 
manure and ashes, leached or unleached, if needed. 
Rolling is also practicable and beneficial in many cases. 


Wall-climbers—Protection to tender varieties may be 
given by making a light wooden frame to set against the 
wall over them, covering the frame with old carpets, or 
other material. Of course such vines as may be taken 
down and laid on the ground can be protected then with 
less trouble and expense. 


Walks are best made by excavating a concave bed 
about eight to twelve inches deep, with a ditch for drain- 
ing in the center. Fill the ditch with rough stones, and 
also the bed to within about three inches of the surface. 
Then fill up with gravel and sand, and roll thoroughly. 
Thus made a walk will stay made. 

——~o—— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Great care will now be requisite to keep up an even 
temperature, which should not be suffered to fall below 
35°, nor to rise above 45° in the green-house ; in the hot- 
house the limits are from 55° to 65°. Where a collection 
of cactii is kept; 40° is the lowest limit of temperature. 
A small neglect, especially in localities where sudden 
changes of weather are common, may sacrifice much. 


Large open tanks of water in the house contribute to 
the equalization of temperature, and also promote the 
moisture of atmosphere so essential to the welfare of the 
plants. This moisture is also promoted by frequent syr- 
ingings or sprinklings. 


Mildew—On its first appearance dust affected plants 
with sulphur, or syringe with sulphur water. 


Ventilate thoroughly, especialiy on mild days, when 
the house may be thrown open. Also admit a good de- 
gree of light, Shutters should be provided for severest 
weather, but should be kept on only when necessary. 


Stimulate plants beginning to start with dilute liquid 
manure, repeating fortnightly, until in bloom, and no 
longer. Exterminate insects by washing with strong to- 
bacco water, rinsing it off thereafter with fresh water. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space elsewhere. 


Who wants a Premium !—Onr valuable 
premiums (except No. 11,) are continued (see page 375). 
These certainly afford a good opportunity to secure 
some first-rate article wanted, and at the same time to 
benefit a whole neighborhood hy getting the people to 
read, and think, and make improvements. Will not a pa- 
per like the Agriculturist, if read for a year in most of 
the families of a neighborhood, work out some change in 
the habits of thought, in the subjects of conversation, and 
in the fixing up of matters generally ? 





Note to Correspondents—Explana- 
tion.—We are giad to receive all of the thousands of 
notes, queries, and items of information sent in; but it 
is not possible to use them all—at least not promptly. 
From the mass of questions, we first select those which 
we fee! best prepared to answer correctly. Others are 
put on file until such times as we can hunt up the infor- 
mation, and this can not always be found. Others are 
sent to persons who can respond better than any one con- 
nected with the office—our rule being to always get the 
best information possible. It thus sometimes happens that 
several months intervene before an answer appears, 
Again, the nest important.or the most ‘seasonable sub- 
jects, or those of most general interest, receive the first at- 
tention. And, still again, a great many questions are 
asked, which are of not the slightest interest to any one 
but the writer. We have no right to use, for such 
questions, space in the paper which belongs to a large cir- 
cle of readers. When possible, and it is not always so, 
we answer such questions by letter, preferring to expend 
time, postage and stationery, instead of space. A general 
rule is, to throw into the waste basket all communications 
not accompanied by the writer’sname. The. reasons 
for this sweeping rule may not always be obvious to 
others ; a brief editorial experience would make them so. 





** Much in Little °— Read the Cal- 
endar.—Our readers will notice that the pith or sub- 
stance of a large number of articles, is condensed into 
the closely printed Calendar of Uperations, on pages 354 
and 355. With far less labor we could have “spun out” 
the Calendar to have filled up all the pages devoted to 
larger type: but our aim Is to pack into these pages as 
many hinis and suggestions as possible. If our readers 
did not appear to prefer the present type, we should print 
the whole paper in the smallest letter, and thus give still 
more reading matter. 


Our Exhibition Tables.—In addition to 
the large display of Pumpkins, Squashes and Gourds, 
(reported on page 362,) our tables have presented many 
objects of interest during the past month, kindly contrib- 
uted for the public pleasure by a great numberof public 
spirited persons. The space required for the Index com- 
pels us to leave over to next month the report of the ar- 
ticles and contributors. We shail be much pleased to have 
new contributions come in during all the Winter. These 
tables may be, and indeed have been as interesting as a 
county fair, and they are open free to the public at all times. 





Improved Aster Seed for Distribu- 
tion.—No flowering plant is more desirable than the 
China Asters as they have been recently improved by the 
French and Germans. Some of the blooms are nearly 
as large as dahlias in size, and far, more beautiful in the 
fineness of their petals. During the past year we have 
grown about half an acre, to produce seed for free distri- 
bution among our subscribers. Owing to some peculiar- 
ity of the season, partof the seed blasted, while the most 
perfect blooms never yield more than a few seeds. Still, 
we shall have enough of perfected seed to present a doz- 
én or two seeds, or more, to every subscriber desiring 
them. They will be announced in our Seed Distribution 
next month. 





A Criticism and an Explanation.— 
A correspondent, whois ‘‘ nothing if not critical” writes: 
* ....How often you introduce the American Agricultur- 
ist into your articles. Is not this over-done ?”—We give 
our correspondent full permission to always skip these 
words when he finds them; but will just say by way of 
explanation, that more than a thousand other journals re- 
ceive the Agriculturist regularly,—some us an exchange, 
and some subseribing for it. Most of these have an *‘ ag- 
ricultural column,” and draw largely for thiscolumn upon 
the matter inthe Agriculturist. Of course the. editors 


usually (not always) intend to give due credit for articles 
or information that have cost us time, labor, study and 
investigation, or money. But some printers have an invet- 
erate habit of dropping out the credit. In this way, hun- 
dreds, yes thousands of good articles have been copied, 
and then re-copied, without credit, or perhaps with the 
credit given to the last journal/that used them». From 
careful examination, we find that more than half of all tne 
good and valuable articles, on farm, garden, and house- 
hold work, now ‘‘going the rounds of the papers ” uncred- 
ited, were originally prepared for and published in the 
Agriculturist, So, to mark ourown property, we fre- 
quently introduce the name of this journal into the sub- 
stance of an article, where it can not be left out in copy- 
ing, except intentionally; even this is sometimes done. 





Five Dollars Extra.—fFor three or four 
years past, we have been sending this journal to 
one of the. most»thorongh; intelligent, and. successful 
farmers in the country, in return, as we supposed, for his 
occasional contributions of useful suggestions for our 
columns. A few days ago the following note accom- 
panied’ a letter on farming topics: “ Every time the 
Agriculturist comes, I feel asham&d at receiving it so 
long without compensation, for your paper really gives 
more useful information than any other paper I read; at 
least it does so in many things very essential to the 
farmer. I enclose $5, as compensation, in part, for the 
pleasure my family and myself have taken in reading it. 
Your sincere well-wisher, ”’ This is from aman 
whom we never saw but once, and that was on his well- 
cultivated farm, nine years ago. His table was then 
supplied with all the leading agricultural journals of the 
day. Such kind words of approval, from such a source, 
are a far greater stimulus to future exertion in our cali- 
ing,than any pecuniary consideration, though the sum 
received is by no means unacceptable in these high- 
priced paper times; it will also enable us to add so much 
extra to our contributions to aid the soldiers. 








Come and See the Pumpkins, etc.— 
Some of the finest specimens exhibited are decaying, and 
several are alreaily gone, but there will be, for several 
days yet, a display worth seeing by those who can make 
it convenient to call before they are all gone. 





Raising Water with a Pamp.—WwW. 
B. White, Marion Co., Va. There will be no trouble in 
bringing water in a pipe, up an inclination of 22 feet, per- 
pendicular highi, and 65 feet distant. A common suction 
pump will raise water 30 feet, and bring it through some 
hundreds of feet. The greater the hight of pipe, the 
more friction. Theoretically the raising power of a 
pump depends upon the hight, and not upon the length. 


Hiow to Use Miuck.—E. Sheldon, Catta- 
raugus Co., N. Y. It is seldom, if ever, wise tocart muck 
from the swamp directly to the field and apply it to the 
growing crop. A better way is to cart it out into some 
open corner of the lot, and Jay it up in heaps, mixing in 
lime or ashes, say an inch of lime to each foot or so 
of muck. After it has lain two or three months, shov- 
el it all over, and mix well together. A still better way is 
to cart it into a shed, and use itas an absorbent of the 
liquid manure of the stalls. Such a compost is very 
good, and effects an important saving of liquid manure. 





Cotton in Pennsylvania.—John Oli- 
phant, Fayette Co., Pa., sends to the office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist a very good sample of cotton grown by 
himself. It was not planted until late, otherwise Mr. O. 
thinks he would have ripened al’ put in. He thinks it 
will be a paying crop there even at half present prices. 

P. 8. Other samples are coming in just as we go to press. 
They wiil be noticed hereafter. 





* Rags” ata Premium.—tThe most in- 
dependent man we know of just now, pecuniarily or oth- 
erwise, is the one who most abounds in rags. Good 
white rags, which the gatherers but recently took from 
economical housewives as a favor to them, at 134@2 cents 
per pound, paying in “tin ware,” are now in quick cash 
demand at 10 to 14 cents, in this City. Their bulk, and 
troublesome transportation, makes the country price con- 
siderable less ; but all the family rag-bags in the country 
can now be emptied at double or triple the old prices, and 
for cash at that. Good housekeepers will do well to make 
#@ note of this. It will not take a great number of pounds 
to pay for the Agriculturist a whole year, and one gets 
back in the Agriculturist all the paper made from four or 
five pounds of nice white rags, in the course of a year. 





Flax Tow Wanted—Hemp.—Recently 
a number of paper manufacturers and dealers have called 
at the Agriculturist office to inquire where flax and hemp, 
especially flax, are largely eultivated.—They keep quite 
private as to their reasons for the inquiry, but we strong- 





- Todd, contains good, practical, common-sense 





ly suspect it has something to. do with an attempt to turn 
tow, and perhaps hemp waste, to account in making of pa- 
per, Owing to the scarcity of rags. Will our readers 
please report any facts they have in regard to this crop, 
where grown, etc., it may perhaps, beof mutual advan- 
tage to both manufacturers and flax growers, 





Grape Vines fora City VYard.—A 
New-York citizen” writes: “‘The Agriculturist has 
convinced me that Ican derive both pleasure and profit 
from having a few grape vines in my city lot, to train 
against the house and high fence. Ihave room for only 
about four vines, and would like as many varieties. What 
shall I get, and where ?”——Answer.—Try an Isabella, a 
Concord, a Hartford’ Prolific, anda Delawate. Except 
this month, you will usually find them advertised in our 
columns by several reliable growers ; or youcan get them 
through Lane’s Purchasing Agency, at 151 Nassau-street. 





Books Wanted for Sick Soldiers.— 
A Hospital for invalid soldiers has been established on 
David’s Island near this City, where a large number are 
constantly receiving attention. A library fortheir use has 
been commenced, and contributions of suitable books and 
magazines are solicited. No better disposition can be 
made of the thousands of old volumes of readable matter 
which have been perused and are now lying useless in 
the houses of many families, They should be sent (free 
of cost) to ** Evangelical Knowledge Society, No. 3 Bible 
House ; or to William E. Dodge Jr., 19 Cliff-st., N. Y. 





Shaver’s Eraser, Polisher, ete., is 
a neat little instrument for the writing desk, serving the 
quadruple purposes of an eraser, polisher, paper-cutter, 
and folder, and also as a pencil-sharpener, costing from 
50c. to $1, or more, according to the style of finish. It 
is manufactured at New-Haven, and furnished quite as 
cheaply as the less convenient imported article. 





Book on Implements.—W. Ellis, Fair- 
field Co., Conn. The Young Farmer’s Manual, by S. E. 
direc- 
tions respecting agricultural tools and implements, to- 
gether with a large amount of other excellent matter re- 
lating to farming. We can forward it post-paid upon re- 
ceipt of the retail price, $1.25. Thomas’ Farm Imple- 
plements is also a good book on the same subject; price $1. 





Double Hyacinths.—“ Flora.” The first 
double hyacinth was obtained in the, year 1710, or there- 
abouts, by a Hollander, of the name of Peter Voerhelm. 
The“ hyacinth soil,” of which the Dutch have so long 
made a secret, is simply this: Of rich garden soil, four 
parts ; of sand, four parts; black mold and cow-dung 
mixed, three parts; rotted leaves, one part. 





The Calceolaria.— Jane,” Syracuse, N. 
Y. It was first brought into Europe, from Chili, in the 
year 1773, though, for some reason, it was not-much dis- 
seminated until 1830. It has been wonderfully improved 
by hybridization. In 1832, the Messrs, Young, of Edin- 
burgh, sold some of their new hybrids for $10 the plant. 


Sillkkweed or Millkweed, (Asclepias cor- 
nuti) is the name of the plant bearing pods, sent by P. C, 
Wadsworth, Town Hill. Its uses are referred toon page 
325, November Agriculturist, 





Cider Wine.—The Country Gentleman gives 
the following from a correspondent: Take pure cider, 
made from scund ripe apples, as it runs from the press, 
put 60 Ibs. common brown sugar into 15 gallons of cider, 
let it dissolve, and fill clean sweet casks with the mix- 
ture within two gallons of being full; put them ina cool 
place, leaving the bungs out for 48 hours ; then bung up, 
leaving a small vent until fermentation wholly ceases ; 
then they are to be bunged up tight, and the wine will be 
fit for use in one year. It improves with age, and may 
be left upon the lees. 

Medicine for Summer Complaint.— 
“F, M. H.,” probably a physician of this city, thinks the 
recipe published on page 230, August Agriculturist cal+ 
culated to do harm, as the proportions are not given. Be- 
sides, he says, there are so many forms of Summer 
complaints (derangement of the alimentary canal) 
that only a skilifal physician can properly distinguish and 
prescribe forthem. Pure air and proper diet are recom- 
mended as the best preventives, and a good physician to 
effect a cire.—We seldom notice communications, when 
not accompanied by a responsible name. 





Correct Use of Terms.—D. D. Pretty- 
man, Salem, Oregon. As custom forms our language, 
and as. custom invariably puts bread before butter, “ bread 
and butter” is preferable to “butter anid bread.” 
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Fattening Qualities of Sheep.— 
Experiments instituted by Mr. J. B. Lawes, of England, 
to determine the relative aptitude to fatten, of different 
breeds of sheep, resulted as follows: To make 100 lbs. 
of live weight, the Sussex breed consumed 297% Ibs. of 
oil-cake, 2853¢ lbs. of clover, and 3,835% lbs. of Sweed- 
ish turnips; the Hampshires, 29134 lbs. of oil-cake, 26144 
lbs, of clover, and 3,966 lbs. of turnips ; Cross-bred weth- 
ers, 264% Ibs. of oil-cake, 251% ibs. of clover, and 3,725} 
lbs. of turnips ; Cross-bred ewes, 26334 lbs. of oil-cake, 
25034 lbs, of clover, and 3,671 lbs. of turnips; Leicesters, 
263% Ibs. of oil-cake, 2513¢ lbs. of clover, and 3,761 lbs. 
of turnips ; and Cotswolds, 2533¢ Ibs. of oil-caxe, 21634 
lbs. of clover’, and 3,557 Ibs. of turnips. 





More Good South Downs.—Hon. E. 
Cornell, Prest. N. ¥Y. State Agricultural Society, has re- 
ceived in excellent condition nine very fine South-down 
yearling bucks and fifteen ewes purchased by him at the 
final sale of Jonas Webb’s flock. We are glad to notice 
that Mr. Cornell proposes to let the bucks. This oppor- 
tunity to improve their flocks should not be lost by breeders. 


Increasing Weight of Wool.—E. T. 
Hardy, Floyd Co., lowa. The weight of wool will not 
be increased by exposing sheep to the full severity of 
Winter. Its growth depends largely upon the good con- 
dition of the animal. If poorly fed, the scanty nourish- 
ment, after sustaining life, will leave little surplus to be 
appropriated for wool. Shelter during excessive cold, 
diminishes the amount of food needed to supply animal 
heat, and more food therefore goes to producing wool. 








Buckwheat Straw unfit for Bed- 
ding.—W. A. Floyd, Orange Co., N. Y., writes to the 
‘American Agriculturist that buckwheat straw used as 
bedding for animals causes an eruption upon the skin, 
which though not especially dangerous causes great irri- 
tation and discomfort. Rye or oat straw is every way 
better. [This may be so, but we have thought the preju- 
dice against buckwheat flour and straw, as being produc- 
tive of skin diseases, to be a mere fancy.—Ep.] 





Cut Straw for Bedding.—.. D. Weber, 
Luzerne Co., Pa.. It would hardly pay to cut straw by 
hand for bedding a large number of cattle. Where a 
horse-power cutter is used, it may be advantageous. The 
cut straw is mnoch more readily mixed with manure and 
rotted, and the soiled parts of the bedding are more easily 
remoyed without waste, Four to six inches in length is 
sufficiently fine for bedding. 





Grain for Young Animals.—. T. 
Wilson, Cayuga Co., N.Y. A small amount of grain 
fed to young animals in Winter will improve their growth 
and strength. Itis not best to make them fat by over- 
feeding ; give only enough to keep them thriving. More 
animals are stunted by insufficient food while young, than 
are injured by too early graining. 





Walue of the Milk Crop.—lIt is. esti- 
mated that the entire milk crop of the United States, for 
the year 1860, reached..$160,000,000.. New-York State 
produces as. much milk as all the New-England States, 
together with New-Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 





Large Cattle.—W. B. F. Davis, North Ber- 
wick, Me., chalienges the West to beat a yoke of oxen 
owned by Capt. Francis Hurd. They were 7 years old 
last Spring. They stand respectively 5 ft. 444 inches, and 
5 ft. 10 inches high, girt 9 ft. L inch and 9 ft. 4 inches, and 
are 9 ft. 6inches in length... June Ist, 1864, they weighed 
6954 lbs.; Sept. 3d, 1862, they had increased to 8330 lIbs., 
one weighing 4120, the other 4210 lbs. 





An Wely Customer.—c. R. Tyler, of Per- 
ry Co., Wis., sends to the office of the American A gricul- 
turist the tannea skin of one of the aborigines of that 
State, a rattlesnake, 5 ft. four inches long, weighing when 
killed, 6 ibs. Its rattles, 14 in number, indicate it to have 
been an old settler, and an ugly customer to meet. 





Enormous Yield of Buckwheat,— 
Andrew S. Nash, Westport, Conn., sends to the office of 
the American Agriculturtst, a sample of buckwheat which 
yielded at the rate of 2137; bushes per acre. 1t should be 
stated however that the product of only a single stalk 
with its branches, was ascertained, amounting ,to 2850 
kernels. From this anybody can cipher out the above 
yield per acre, on paper, provided three pecks were sown, 
and each seed gave a corresponding yield. When any 
one succeeds in ciphering it out with the plow and thresh- 
er, we shall be glad to tell how it was done. 





Ice-Houses in Cellars.—T. E. Bennett, 
Dutchess Co., N.Y. Ice may-be kept as well in the cel- 





lar as in any other place, if care be taken to exclude air 
and provide for drainage. Lay scantling upon the cellar 
bottom in one corner, and build up a double walled box 
of the dimensions required... Lay a foot of straw upon the 
bottom and six inches of sawdust or spent tan-bark upon 
this. Fillin the sides with*the-same material; and place 
it between‘each layer.of.ice, Finish at..the .top,with an 
extra layer of straw or sawdust. 

Bushel of Grain in Maine.—W. B. F. 
Davis, North Berwick, writes that in Maine, the statute 
bushel of corn is 56 Ibs., barley 56, oats 30, potatoes 60 Ibs. 


Cluster Oats.—A. C. Balliet, Venango Co., 
Pa. The specimen is curious, but is probably only a 
sport, and not a fixed variety, Such anomalies may 
sometimes produce a similar succession, but. the ten- 
dency will be to return to the normal condition, There 
is a pleasure in experimenting in this line, even though 
no permanent good comes of it. 





Use for Bitter Pampkins,—Specimens 
of very bitter pumpkins-were sent to the Agriculturist 
Office a few years ago and we spoke of them as being of 
little account. N. H. Lyons, Susquehannah Co., Pa., 
writes us that they are a gvod substitute for hops, He 
cuts them into rings and dries them, after which a piece 
is boiled in water and the liquid used precisely as one 
would hops for yeast. He lost, his seed by planting too 
near other pumpkins, 


Sorghum in California.—The culture 
and manufacture of Sorghum in California this year has 
been very successful. Fields of from five to thirty acres 
have been grown, and preparations are being made to 
cultivate on a large scale next season, 








30 Barrels of Sorghum Syrup per 
Day.—The Prairie Farmer describes a manufactory at 
Loda, Ill., where the above amount of syrup is turned 
out. The mill was erected to accommodate farmers who 
agreed to deliver 800 acres of cane to be manufactured. 
Two large grinding mills and a set of evaporators are 
kept at work night and day, using up about 10 acres of 
eane in 24 hours. The evaporation is done by steam 
which also furnishes the grinding power. The syrup is 
of fine flavor, but rather dark colored, as help can not be 
had to strip the cane before crushing. The refining pro- 
cess is expected to remove the coloring matter. 





Uses of the Roller.—“‘James.” For 
making and keeping a lawn in fine condition, the roller 
is indispensable. For farm purposes, it is very uscful 
in the Spring, to press back roots of grain and clover that 
have been thrown up-by:the frost ; to level down ant- 
hills; to press into the earth small stones and bones that 
would otherwise dull the mower’s scythe ; to crush clods 
of dirt, and bring the soil into close contact with newly- 
sown seed; and to give grass a firmer and finer texture. 

Chto 

Keeping Onions in Winter, - I. War- 
ner, Essex Co., Mass. Onions for winter keeping should 
be stored in a dry, cool place. A little frost does not in- 
jure them if kept covered and not handled until thawed 
out, An upper floor is generally better for the purpose 
than a cellar, which is apt to be too damp. 





Sowing Beets with Carrots.—Rev. J. 
Fletcher, of Hartford Co., Conn., whose readings of the 
American Agriculturist have led him to experiments of 
various kinds, has settled upon the plan of sowing alter- 
nate rows of beets and carrots, putting in Altringham car- 
rots erly in the Spring, 5 feet apart, and sowing white 
sugar beets between the rows about the 25th of May. He 
manures heavily, plows deeply, and trench plows by run- 
ning a light one-horse plow in the bottom of each furrow. 
He thinks a much greater eropcan be thus raised than 
when on separate plots. 





Tansy Tea will Keep off Bugs 
from the vines of squashes, pumpkins, cucumbers and 
melons; sosays Mr, J. W.. Staples, of Orange County 
N. ¥. Heinforms the American Agriculturist that he 
has tried it repeatedly and always with perfect success. 
He steeps the tansy plants ina kettle to a strong tea, 
and then sprinkles it over the vines with a brush. The 
bugs curl up and drop off, and cease to trouble the vines. 
A second or third dose is applied after a rain, or when a 
new cropof bugs‘comes out. A tubfulliof thé tea can be 


r prepared atone time, and kept on hand for use as wanted. 


Keeping Ants from Trees.—W. Clark, 
Fuiton Co.,0. We'know no better way to prevent ants 
ascending trees, than to surround the trunks with sheets 
of strong paper covered with gas tar. This substance re- 
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mains sticky along time, and would prove a hard road 
to travel for insects, It should not be applied directly 
to the bark—young trees have been injured by it. 


Girdling Trees.—“ J. 8. jr.,”. Chester Co., 
Pa., inquires if the roots of trees can be killed by girdling 
the trunks atany particular season of the year, so that 
young sprouts will not start the following Spring. They 
would probably decay soonest by girdling ia mid-summer 
when the tree is in full leaf, 


Evergreens for Shelter Hedges.— 
O. H. Wadsworth, Moultrie Co., Ii, Evergreen trees 
are best for screens because they retain their foliage in 
Winter, and thus break the force of the wind. They 
should be set in double rows, the outer or most exposed 
one of pinesand spruces, the inner of hemlock and arbor 
vite. In a few years they will form an almost impervi- 
ous wall about the enclosure. 


Evergreen Tree Seeds.—C. B.. Griffin, 
Riley Co., Kansas.. Seeds of White Pine, and other ev- 
ergreen trees can be had of J. M. Thorburn & Co., this 
city. They are usually planted in Spring, and will doubt- 
less flourish in Kansas; they grow almost everywhere. 
It is well to put the seeds in boxes of moist earth during 
the Winter, or at least to get them into the ground very 
early in Spring, 


Chickasaw Plum.—s, Kinsey,, Mont- 
gomery Co., Ohio. This is a wild vanety not worth 
cultivating, now that our Jist of choice plums is so large. 
It makes a good. stock on which to bud other sorts, at 
the South, but is not -pérfeetly hardy at the North. 


Cheap Apples.—One of the Portland (Me.) 
journals says that a merchant of that city has contracted 
for 1,000 barrels of good Baldwin apples to be aelivered 
at $1 per barrel. 


Origin of the Montgomery Grape. 
—J. A. Montgomery, writes to the American Agricultur- 
ist, in relation to the origin of the so-called Montgomery 
grape, that he procured itfrom-a German living in Ly- 
coming Co., Pa., who could give no definite account of 
its origin or true name, but who probably brought it from 
Europe with other varieties. Mr. M. sent some of the 
vines to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from which the present 
stock has been procured by different parties. Itis not hardy. 


Gra img near Cincinnati.— 
A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer says that within 
20 miles of Cincinnati over 2,000 acres are now cultivated 
in vineyards, mestly of the Catawba variety. 


White Seedling Grape.—Ff. Kindley, 
Wabash Co., Ind. Grapes received in fair condition, and 
we judge them worthy of propagation, as a sweet, vinous 
grape, with little pulp. The vine is doubtless a seedling. 


Michigan Seedling Grape.—Samples 
received from N. R. Haskell, Monroe Co., Mich., were 
submitted to the Agriculturist Frnit Growers’ Meeting, 
and pronounced to be Catawbas which a favored position 
or a more vigorous vine had ripened earlier than some 
immature Catawbas sent at the same time. 


Earliness of the Rebecca Grape.— 
“John.” With us, itripéns between the Delaware and 
Diana, yet improves by hanging long on the vine. It is 
too tender and too slow of growth, to sult this fast age. 


Pears—Winkfield, not Wakeficld.— 
Two correspondents take to task the type-setters and 
proof-readers, and indirectly the editors, of the American 
Agriculturist, for “ignurantly or carelessly always print- 
ing the name of a pear, Vicar of Winkfield, instead of 
Vicar of Wakefield.” The pear in question was obtained 
from the woods of Clion, France, by a Curate living 
near, and was there called Le Cure, (Vicar.) It was soon 
after introducéd into Winkfield, (not Wakefield,) Eng- 
land, and being disseminated thenée, it received the 
name Vicar of Winkfield. Our pritters and proof-readers 
arenght. This variety is a good bearer, and has been in 
good repute, but there are plenty of better kinds. 


























Cranberries in Winter. — “ Novice.” 
Cranberries should be kept flooded if practicable during 
Winter, otherwise the frost heaves out the roots, and in- 
jures the bearing the following season. We know of no 
upland variety that gives as certain returns as those 
taken from swamps, sometimes called upland. 


Wintering Stocks and Wall Flow- 
ers,—C. N. Doane, Queens Co., N. ¥. /t will not be 
enough to ent these down and cover the roots with leaves 
or additional soil. They must be so kept as not to be fro- 
zen, The only really safe place is a pit, house.or cellar, 
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Have you Rhubarb or Pie Plant? 

This supplies one of the earliest and best materials for 
pies and table sauce, and is believed to be tonic and 
healthful. Itis very readily grown, and a dozen or fif- 
teen one-year old roots will supply a large family, one 
year after setting. The Linneus variety yet stands at 
the head. It is now quite common, and 1-year old roots 
or crowns can be purchased of most commercial garden- 
ers and nurserymen. But those who can not get the roots 
of this variety should sow the seed. This does not al- 
ways follow the parent plant in character and value, but 
is tikely to produce a good sort, and sometimes even an 
improved one. We have many promising reports al- 
ready from seed sent out by us so abundantly the past 
year, and we shall not be surprised if in several instances 
the favorite Linnzus be far eclipsed by its offspring. We 
have again saved several bushels of the purest and best 
seed, parcels of which will be sent free to all our subscri- 
bers needing it. It will be in the seed list next month. 





Humbug—A Caution.—Better avoid all 
the so-called “Insurance Companies” offering to insure 
soldiers against drafts, sickness, wounds, ete. A magnifi- 
cent Company (on paper) nominally in Wall-street 
(really nowhere that we can find) has recently succeeded 
in humbugging even some of the sharp editorial frater- 
nity, into publishing half acolumn or more of advertise- 
ments, under promise to pay in the future. 


Deferred Items.—A large number of 


basket items are crowded over to next month by the index. 


SUNDRY BUSINESS ITEMS, ETC. 
1000 December Copies Free. 


The extra November edition, offered free to new subscri- 
bers, lasted not quite to the middle of the month. Of this (De- 
cember) number, we will print 1000 extra copies, to be pre- 
sented to the first 1000 mew subscribers received for the next 
volume. All new names sent in prior to Dec. 1st, of course 
receive the December number, as previously announced. 




















A Request, and Why Made. 


As soon as one number of this paper is mailed, our men 
commence writing mail wrappers for the next, and these 
are all called over again and compared with the books, to 
be sure that there are no mistakes. They are then tied up 
in bundies for each State, county, post office, etc., so that 
as soon as the printing commences the mailing begins, 
and follows the presses. But this month, we must delay 
the wrappers until the renewals are received and entered 
in their appropriate places in the books. This takes 
much time and care. We do not want to put on inex- 
perienced men who might make mistakes, and so our old 
clerks and bookeepers work almost niglit and day towards 
the last of the month. It will greatly lighten the labor, 
and assist in getting the books regulated, and in the 
prompt mailing, if our readers will send in as many 
nainhes as may be convenient very early in December. 

aa Please always write names plainly, and give without 
fail the Post Office, County, and State. Let letters be 
short, and all business matters on a separate sheet from 
Other topics ; put name, address and date, on each sheet. 





Two Men 


Cultivate the same kind of soil, side by side, with 
equal market advantages; the one prospers, and the 
other does not, Why ?—Answer. One pluns better than 
the other. He gathers all the suggestions from others 
that he can, and keeps thinking them over himself. Read- 
ing about what others do or think, helps a man think him- 
self. Please throw out this hint to a neighbor or two, and 
ask them to get some good paper, specially devoted to 
their own pursuit. If they can get no better, let them try 
the Agricu/turist for a year. 





Send Along the Items. 


Anything that our readers can contribute, in the way of 
successful or unsuccessful experience, queries, hints, 
suggestions, etc., will supply material, and add to the 
general fund of knowledge. Just what one cultivator 
would talk about with his neighbor, concerning his ex- 
perience on his farm, orin his orchard or garden, or 
concerning household Jabors, is just what we would like 
to have talked over in the Agriculturist. It will be fully 
as valuable when read in printed lines, as when heard in 
conversation, though some are afraid of anything coming 
in the form of ‘book knowledge” Now, when so many 
thousanis are sending in their renewals, let us receive a 
store of useful material to work up during next year. 

(Ce Let all such matters be on a separate piece of pa- 
per from business items, so that they can goto the edi- 





tors’ tables. All money letters are numbered and kept 
on file by themselves. Each piece of paper should con- 
tain the name and address of tne writer, and the date. 





Great Advance in Printing Paper, but 


No Increase in Subscription Prices. 
A CARD. 

Perhaps no other class of persons are now feeling the 
effects of the war more than publishers. Formerly, alarge 
amount of cotton waste from the cotton manufactories 
was used in making paper. Now that waste is worked 
over into various fabrics ; and more than this, white cot- 
ton rags are reduced to fibre and used in Canton flannel, 
and even in muslins, Asa consequence, “paper rags” 
are so scarce that paper manufacturers can command 
their own prices. As an illustration, our paper purchased 
in advance for part of the next volume cost us nearly 
a thousand dollars more for each number than it did 
a year ago.—There have been many consultations 
among publishers, and it has been concluded necess- 
ary to advance the rates for papers supported mainly 
by subscriptions, and by most of those depending upon 
advertisements. But owing to the prosperous condition 
of the Agriculturist evenin this war year, we still keep 
the price the same, without at all diminishing the 
intrinsic value of the paper. If the price of paper 
continues to rise, it may require some sacrifice for the 
time being, but we prefer this, rather than to vary the 
terms frown what they were twenty one years ago, and 
have been nearly all the time since. As soon as the four 
million bales of cotton now locked up in the south are 
brought into the market (and we are sure they will be in 
less than one year) printing paper will decline again. 


In consideration of the above announcement, however, 
we solicit all our friends to assist in making the subscrip- 
tion list as much larger as possible. Taking into ac- 
count the amount expended in obtaining and condensing 
information, the exclusion of a large most profitable 
class of advertisements because likely to lead our readers 
astray, and the low subscription price maintained, we 
think the Agricu/turist will be conceded to be the cheapest 
paper in the country. The truth is, that by publishing so 
large a number, and having only one office, one set of 
editors, engravers, printers, stereotypers, etc., for the 
whole, we are able to give more for the same money, 
than if the general expenses, aside from printing paper, 
were divided among a few thousand subscribers only. 
Every name beyond fifty thousand or so costs only the 
paper, presswork, and mailing: We again ask our friends 
to make a special effort this month to add as many 
names as possible. Ail the proceeds will go to make a 
better paper for the whole,and then each will in turn 
be benefited. 


Does it Pay ? 

Just now, many of the fifty or sixty thousand persons 
whose term of subscription expires with this month, will 
perhaps i ibly ask tt ives whether it will pay to 
renew for another year. Let us see. The index and 
reference figures to Volume 21, given in this number, in- 
dicate that there have been about two thousand separate 
articles and items. Many of the short items have involved 
no little care, investigation, and condensation. These 
with the Calendar, have embraced many thousands of 
hints and suggestions. Probably no one person has been 
interested in, or benefited by the half of this; yet has not 
every reader received some hints that are worth more 
than the subscription price? In estimating, it is proper 
to consider not only the hints directly and plainly valua- 
ble, but also the trains of thought set in motion, and the 
results indirectly growing out of them. In other words, 
would any one be willing for a single dollar to blot from 
his or her mind all the information, and all the thoughts 
suggested by what has been perused in this journal this 
year? Wethink not. We believe that the poorest paper 
published, if it only sets men to thinking, willin the end 
be valuable. It is thought and calculation, that make 
one person's labors more profitable, and more pleasing 
than those of another. All we can say further is, that the 
next volume will be no less valuable than the past, and 
we ask only those to patronize it who, on looking over the 
whole of the past year, believe that another volume will 
pay. We will also take it as a favor, if those who think it 
pays for themselves, will also suggest to their neigh- 
bors and friends, that it will pay them to take it. 


Cotton Exhibition Postponed. 

We have several responses to last month’s request, in regard 
to the proposed exhibition of Northern Grown Cotton ; but, 
few have the required amount, and those who have, prefer, 
at its present high price, to use what they have in experi- 
ments in home manufacture, rather than to prepare and send 
it to an exhibition in which they are not ewre of receiving a 














large premium in competition. Several suggest a postpone. 
ment of the exhibition to next year, and then have an early, 
definite announcement as to the conditions of growth, the 
amount of surface, the cost of production, etc. Under these 
circumstances, and as only one unconditional offer to exhibit 
has as yet been received, it would seem to be expedient to 
postpone the exhibition for this year, In the meantime we 
hope to hear from those who have experimented the past sea- 
son, and thus secure at least one object of the proposed exhi- 
bition, namely : To learn how far North the plant has succeed- 
ed well, and what are the conditions of growing it profitably. 
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Free Distribution of Seeds. 


When possible, we have always d in the D b 
Aaricctturist the list of seeds to be presented to our sub- 
scribers for the next year. These seeds have been in part 
grown specially for the purpose, by ourselves and by others 
for us, and in part obtained from Europe. But owing to 
unexpected delay in receiving information from some of our 
correspondents abroad, and to other causes, we must neces- 
sarily delay our seed announcement until next month. 








The Premium Maps Discontinued. 


All Premium Maps offered have been promptly sent off in 
every case, except a few of those of the Seuthern States, 
which we were disappointed in obtaining, for atime. All have 
now been sent, however. - Owing to the advance and scarcity 
of paper to print them on, they were not only delayed, but 
the price of all was increased twenty-five per cent beyond 
what we expected to pay when making the offer. On this ac- 
count, and from the difficulty experienced in obtaining a sup- 
ply, we shall send no more after the expiration of the previous 
offers, which extended to November 80th, with sufficient extra 
time to very distant*persons. When desired, we will procure 
and send copies, post paid, as follows: Phe map of Virginia, 
and that of the Southern States, at twenty-five cents each ; and 
the map of the United States, including Canada and New- 
Brunswick, at fifty cents each, 





Postage Stamps still Received — Drafts— 
Demand Notes. 


Many shop-keepers, all the omnibus and railroad lines, and 
several newspapers, in this city, have d that postag 
stamps will no longer be received as currency. In the present 
lack of small change, we deem this course detrimental and in- 
convenient for the public, and so far as we are concerned, 
shall continue to receive all undefaced, clean postage stamps 
offered for subscriptions or single copies, where there are 
fractional parts of a dollar to be paid. For even dollars, 
bank bills are of course the best. 

A draft en a New-York city bank, payable to the order of 
the Publisher, is the best method of sending large sums. The 
rates of exchange are now so nearly uniform over the country, 
that drafts on New-York can be purchased quite cheaply of 
any Bank or private Banker. 

Subscribers on the Pacific coast, and in Utah and New-Mex- 
ico, can send new postage-stamps or United States Demand- 
Notes (which are at par here,) or Drafts for large amounts. 


American Agriculturist in German. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editior‘s 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations... The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A club may be part English, and part German. 
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Bound Volumes and Back Numbers can be 
Supplied. 

We shall immediately bind up a number of volumes of this 
year to supply when wanted. (See terms below.) Those 
who have a part of Vol. 21, or of any other volume back to 
XVI, can receive the lacking numbers at a price proportional 
to the whole year, adding one cent more per number for post- 
age, as this must be prepaid on copies not sent out when issued. 

We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs, 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, unbound............ $1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, bownd............++ $1.50 each. 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 

a (They can not go unpaid.) 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, unbound ..........+- $1.12 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, bound,..........0....$2.00 each. 

Brnpina.—Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols.12, to 20 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mati. 
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PRIZE 


A few years ago, when the hen-fever was 
widely prevalent, the above engraving would 
have created no little excitement. We should 
have expected visits from fowl fanciers, letters 
from distant points, and no end of inquiries, as 
to where specimens and eggs might be pro- 
cured. -Now they will merely be looked upon 
as curiosities, particularly the Japanese Bantams 
shown in the foreground. They are indeed sin- 
gular specimens of the feathered race. Their 
legs are not more than one or two inches long, 
and their feathers very curiously frizzled, re- 
sembling the style of dressing the hair, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Of the particular value of 
these fowls for laying and breeding, we have no 
account. They have not long been introduced 
to England from their native country. Their 
tall companions, named the Crevecceur, are also 
a new importation from the East. In general 
characteristics they appear to resemble their 
Shanghai cousins, of which, in their primitive 
ugliness we have had more than enough. . The 
above engravings are from prize specimens, 
shown ata recent poultry exhibition in London. 

Although many varieties of poultry more cu- 
rious than useful have been introduced, in con- 
sequence of the hen-fever, it has not been with- 
out beneficial results. Several breeds of superior 
excellence, which previously were almost un- 
known here, are now common, and our native 





crosses. The extra care, also, bestowed upon 
favorites for which high prices had been given, 
was so well repaid by increase in eggs and 
weight, that others have taken the hint, and it 
is found profitable to give good care to poultry. 
It has been proved that with proper attention, a 
full supply of eggs the year round may be had 
from comparatively a small number of hens. 
The particulars of successful poultry raising 
have so often been noticed im our Calendar and 
elsewhere, that we need not now repeat them. 
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Kor the American Agriculturist. 
Keeping Horses in Winter. 
-—_o—- 

The first thing of importance is a good stable, 
which should be warm, light, dry and well ven- 
tilated. Each of these conditions must be ob- 
served to insure the health and comfort of the 
horse. The cold winds must not be permitted 
to blow upon him, nor damp, foul air fill the 
stable. Let a plentiful supply of pure air and 
light be admitted through windows or blinds. 
The stalls should be 14 feet long and 5} wide; 
mangers for hay are preferable to racks, as the 
horses are less liable to waste their hay by get- 
ting it under their feet. The manger should be 
about 34 feet high next to the stall, and 6 inches 
higher in front; about 20 inches wide at the top, 








FOWLS AT THE EXHIBITION&AIN LONDON. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 
stock has been much improved by various | 14 at the bottom, and extend to within 16 inch- 


es of the floor, which will leave room beneath 
for the bedding. The top piece on both sides 
of the manger should be 2 inches thick, of hard 
wood, to prevent the horse from gnawing. The 
feed box should be in the right hand end of the 
manger, and made of two inch hard wood plank ; 
16 inches square is a good size. The partitions 
between the stalls should be about 8 feet long, 
and it is best to have them so high in front 
that the horses can not get their heads together. 

When the horse is idle, two quarts of oats 
given morning and evening, with plenty of good 
hay, will keep him in good condition. If corn 
is fed on the ear, two or three common sized 
ears will answer the same purpose, or three 
quarts of corn and cob meal per day. If at 
light or medium work, four quarts of oats, six 
ears of corn, or three quarts of corn and cob 
meal, should be given three times per day, with 
all the hay he will eat. If at hard Jabor, six 
quarts of oats, ten ears of corn, or four quarts of 
corn and cob meal, will be required. Whole corn 
is not economical food for horses, as much of it 
will pass through them undigested; but as it is 
used by many farmers, I give directions for 
feeding it. In feeding new corn, care must be 
taken not to give too much at first, as it is very 
liable to give horses the colic. Many, perhaps 
the majority of farm horses, in our patt of the 
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country, are kept upon much less grain than 
this, but they do not look as we desire our 
horses should—fat, sleek and comfortable, and 
always ready for service. Carrots are very good 
for horses, and instead of feeding grain alone, an 


equal quantity of carrots may be substituted once | 
| milch cows; give them comfortable litter the 


aday with great benefit. Roots have a ten- 
dency te «eep the bowels loose, and a_ horse 
will thiive better and look much better if carrots 
can form a portion of his food. An occasional 
“bran mash” is very good for the same purpose. 
To make it, scald four to six quarts of shorts, 
add a little salt, and feed after it has cooled 
sufficiently. Horses should be watered regu- 
larly, at least three times per day; our rule is, 
water after eating in the morning, before eating 
at noon, and before eating at night. 

(The address of the writer of the above, has been mis- 
laid, It is part of anessay in competition for prizes.—Ep.] 
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From a Farmer in Iowa. 
Raising Hogs by Wholesale. 
edbines 

The Prize Article on “ Raising and Fattening 
Swine” published in the American Agriculturist for 
August, p. 235, is very good for operating on a 
small scale. But, as it is here, where from 50 to 
1000 head are raised by farmers annually, how 
can stys be built for them ? The lumber and nails 
for such a purpose can not be afforded. Now 
I am not advocating feeding hogs in their wal- 
low, not by any means, nor letting them lie 
without shelter. But these things can be pro- 
vided cheaper than by building stys. The writer 
of the prize article discards the idea of giving 
swine any freedom. Ihave found that in no 
way can a drove of hogs be advanced so fast 
through the Summer, (i.¢., taking into account 
the expense, the health of the animals, and the 
quality of the pork,) as by turning them into a 
field of rye in the Spring (sowed the Fall before). 
That will last them until a crop of oats can be 
grown. Then turn them into that field, or if you 
please, on a good crop of clover and timothy, 
in place of the oats. Give them such alot, with 
access to plenty of good water, and if you have 
plenty of corn, a small feed each morning won't 
hurt them. Let them run thus until October, 
then shut them up and feed on scalded meal or 
corn. In this way I venture to say that by 
Jan. 1st, Pll have a heavier lot of hogs, (with 
just as good meat) than the man who keeps 
his pigs in stys, while mine will cost at least 25 
per cent. less than his, to say nothing of the 
trouble of feeding through the Summer. I do not 
speak at random in regard to these things, for 
I’ve seen both ways tried. Iowa SUBSCRIBER. 
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A Comfortable Bed for Animals. 

What man or beast does not enjoy it? Every 
wild animal, from the lordly lion to the insig- 
nificant mouse, bestows careful pains upon its 
nesting place. The universal instinct which 
prompts this ease, indicates that it isa matter 
of no small importance in the physical econo- 
my. About one-third of an animal’s whole life 
is passed in resting, and nature intended that 
during this time its condition should be most 
favorable for restoring and building up the or- 
ganization. In the care of domestic animals, 
kept for profit, this point is worthy of special 
attention. Comfortable bedding directly favors 
the increase of fat and muscle by helping to re- 
tain the animal heat, and also by adding to 
quiet and comfort. In this way a bundle of 
straw upon the outside may be equivalent to a 
feed of grain inside. Horses are usually well 








cared for in this respect, with a view to keep | 


their muscles in good order, as every tyro must 
know that sleeping upon a hard board will 
scarcely give pliancy to the limbs. But good 
bedding is of little less benefit to cattle. If it 
be doubted, experiment for two weeks with 


first week, and allow them to lie upon the fro- 
zen ground the second, then note the difference 
recorded in the milk pail; it will be very great. 

Straw and refuse hay are generally used, and 
are well suited for bedding. Cutting into 
lengths of say six inches, has some advantages, 
though it would hardly pay if required to be 
cut by hand. Where these can not be had 
cheaply, as is often the case in villages, an ex- 
cellent substitute may be found in leaves. They 
possess one advantage over straw, in making 
the very best manure for gardening, when mixed 
with animal excrements. Spent tan bark, well 
dried, is another good substitute, also valuable 
asamulch. A layer of dried muck, six inches 
thick, serves a good purpose for bedding. It 
is a most excellent absorbent, and will remain 
in good condition for some time without being 
changed. When well saturated it is just the ar- 
ticle for the garden or the field. With proper 
eare in furnishing abundant bedding for stock, 
a large accession to the manure heap will be 
made, sufficient of itself to pay for the trouble. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
Mules Valuable for Farm Work. 

If any body wishes the mule for a saddle- 
beast, he is welcome to his choice, and he will 
have good company and good examples before 
him. In Persia, Syria, Spain, Italy, and indeed 
in nearly all semi-tropical countries, these ani- 
mals are often used for riding. For rough, 
mountainous regions, they are invaluable, being 
so sure-footed. By a little training, too, they 
can be brought into a very agreeable -gait. A 
foreign writer says: “In Bagdad, most of the 
learned and holy professions prefer the ass, as 
do all the ladies. They are of a particular 
breed, and often bring fifty pounds sterling, 
($250). The favorite color is spotless white; 
they are magnificently caparisoned, and have 
their nostrils slit, which is said to make them 
long-winded. Surely, their wind is long enough 
when they bray! The bray is not much ad- 
mired, generally, but the author of a scarce 
tract on the nobleness of the ass, (1595,) after 
giving us all its sweet notes, concludes by de- 
claring that the continued braying of five or 
six asses forms a melodious kind of music, ‘a 
song of world without end.’” 

But it is with mules, as draft animals, that 
we have now especially to do. They are some- 
times from fourteen to sixteen hands high. They 
are stronger, surer-footed, and more durable 
than common horses. They are subject to com- 
paratively few diseases. The expense of shoe- 
ing them is slight. They will live and thrive 
upon one-third less than horses, and eat content- 
edly the cheapest and coarsest kinds of food. 
Yet, it is a little remarkable that the ass is quite 
fastidious about his drink, preferring only per- 
fectly pure water. Hence the meaning of a 
passage in an ancient classic: “Thersites, would 
that the fountain of your mind were clear again, 
that I might water an ass at it.” 

Much has been said about the obstinacy, stu- 
pidity, and viciousness of the mule. But wheth- 
er these alleged vices are not owing chiefly to 
the ill-usage he gets, is perhaps an open ques- 
tion. Mules are seldom known to die, or to be- 





come old; we never yet met with one called 
much over ten years of age! At least, their 
age is seldom thought of in purchasing; for 
they are serviceable for thirty years or more. 
We are glad to see that they are being used 
more and more for farm work. Non Eqvus. 
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Harness for Oxen. 
ge 

In reply to an inquiry about harnessing 
oxen, in the October American Agriculturist, I 
send an account of what I have seen. For 
more than a generation the people of Sel- 
kirk settlement, 500 miles or so Northwest 
from Saint Paul, have used one-ox carts, 
the ox being harnessed between shafts, as 
nearly after the manner of horse harnessing 
as the shape of the animal will admit. The 
carts are of very rude constructidn, no iron 
entering into their composition, and no lubri- 
cator being used, and yet each ox transports a 
load of 800 pounds from Selkirk settlement to 
St. Paul, at the rate of 20 miles or more per day. 
They usually go in long trains, 80 or 100 carts, 
and the creaking of the ungreased axles, wood 
running in wood, can be heard for miles. With- 
in two weeks past there has arrived in Denver, 
from Council Bluffs, a train of 12 carts on the 
same plan, but built in the best manner, with 
thimble-skeins, each cart bringing through 1200 
pounds. This is much better than can be done 
with 4-wheeled wagons, for in that way 4000 is 
all that three yoke of good cattle can manage. 

Colorado Territory. E. K. Woopsury. 
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Wintering Bees in a House. 
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The method of wintering bees practised 
by Mr. Hogan of Dupage Co., Il, is thus de- 
scribed in the Prairie Farmer: He builds a 
house of suitable size to contain his stocks, 
something like an ice-house, of joists, clapboard- 
ing the outside and lining the inside with match- 
ed siding, leaving a space of four inches all 
around. This is filled with chaff (spent tan- 
bark would do as well), and the hives are ranged 
four tiers high all around the inside. To venti- 
late it, he constructs an air tube from the out- 
side under ground to the center of the house, 
where it is admitted through a perforated board 
or plate of metal. At the top a passage is made 
for the heated air to escape. The whole is ar- 
ranged to exclude every particle of light. The 
hives are left open asinthe Summer. The heat 
generated by the bees is sufficient to keep the 
air warm enough for their safety and comfort. 
[Some thirty years agoa farmer of our ac- 
quaintance in western New-York, built a house 
yery similar to the above, using lath and plaster 
inside, instead of the double walls. His bees 
had been prosperous previously, in straw hives 
set on rude stands, and protected on the back 
and above with boards. He moved his ninety 
hives into the new house, and for a short time 
they did well. But they soon began to rob 
each other; the moths got in, but they were 
carefully cleared out several times; the bees 
gradually died off from some undiscovered 
cause, and the third year only half a dozen 
swarms remained alive. These were put back 
into the old position, where they maintained 
their own for three years longer, when the whole 
died out. The high hopes of the farmer of suc- 
cess in bee-keeping were dashed to the ground. 
He made his bee-house an addition to‘his dwell- 
ing, and until his death always insisted that 
though fond of queens, bees were too democratic 
to thrive in a fine house.—Ep, Am. Agriculturist. ] 
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1862. 1 AMERICAN 
Experiments with Sonya Value of 
Gypsum. 


Friend Harris, in a recent number of the Gen- 
esee Farmer, gives a detailed account of some ex- 
periments on Sorghum with various artificial ma- 
nures, from which we condense the main points 
of interest. The soil, a sandy loam, had been 
under cultivation without manuring for some 
thirty years; the last three years it had lain in 
grass and clover. It was plowed and harrowed 
into mellow condition, and the sorghum planted 
June 4th, in hills about 3 feet 4 inches apart. 
Eleven plots, each containing one twentieth of 
an acre were experimented upon. The various 
manures were applied in the hill, being thorough- 
ly worked into the soil, and then covered with 
fresh earth, on which the seed was planted. 

The Sorghum was cut October 7 and 8, and 
the stalks accurately weighed in the field, with 
the following results: 
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Each plot contained 201 hills, but as the above 
table shows, many failed. The seed either rot- 
ted in the ground or was injured by the manure. 
The last column shows in the plainest manner 
the relative yield per acre, allowing the same 
number of hills to have produced on each plot. 

The effect of plaster (gypsum or sulphate of 
lime) is interesting and instructive. Not only 
does the plot manured with this, show the great- 
est yield per hill, but with one exception (plot 
No. 3) the greatest number of hills germinated 
and grew. These two plots, No. 3 and 5, were 
superior to any others, all through the season. 

The superphosphate used was a superior ar- 
ticle, made from calcined bones expressly for the 
experiment. It should be understood that the 
best superphosphate contains at least 50 per cent. 
of plaster; so that if common plaster contains 
80 per cent of sulphate of lime, the 250 lbs. ap- 
plied to plot No. 5 would contain the same quan- 
tity of real plaster as the 400 Ibs. of superphos- 
phate applied to plot No. 3; if 90 per cent., it 
would get 25 lbs. more plaster than plot No. 3. 

The plots receiving plaster and superphos- 
phate are the two best of the series. Plot No. 5 
is a little the best, and probably received a little 
more real plaster than plot No. 3. One thing is 
clear: the soluble phosphate of lime in the superphos- 
phate did no good, for on the plot No. 5 we have 
plaster alone; and on the other plot (No. 3) we 
have plaster and soluble phosphate; and yet the 
crop is no better from the two together, than 
from the plaster alone. 

Tn conclusion Mr. Harris frankly says he does 
not know why the manured plots should pro- 
duce so much more than the unmanured. It 
could not be wholly owing to want of sulphate 
of lime in the soil, forsalt, which contains none, 
more than doubled the crop, and ashes quadru- 
pled the yield. He suggests that it may be due 
to the plaster accelerating the growth of the 
young plants, and enabling them to throw out 
roots and occupy the ground, and thus helping 
them to get all the food they required. This, 
however, it must be said, does not appear to 
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fully solve the questivn, for it does not explain 
how or why it accelerates their growth—the 
great point involved, and desirable. to know. 
Whatever may be the true theory, the experi- 
ment indicates that on soils similar to the above, 
plaster is of undoubted utility; practical men 
will therefore do well to test it for themselves. 
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Plowing under Green Rye for Manure. 

cares 

W. F., of Mercer Co., N. J., has a poor opin- 
ion of green rye as a manure for poor soils. He 
has now a piece of poor land which he would 
like to improve by plowing under green crops, 
having no stable or yard manure, but says: 
“A few years ago I plowed under a good growth 
of rye in the Spring for corn, but failed to get 
more than half the yield in corn that.I should 
have looked for without the green crop ; the sea- 
son was favorable for it, but it came up poorly, 
looked yellow, and grew very slowly, notwith- 
standing it was well attended. The same 
Spring another piece of rye was turned under 
(earlier) for oats. This also failed to give an ex- 
pected crop. From my experience above given 
I have had my doubts as to the propriety of 
plowing under grain crops in quick succession ; 
but as to clover being good, there is no doubt. 
T have been engaged in the farming business 15 
years.” [The experience of W. F. is quite dif- 
ferent from that of many others, so far as rye is 
concerned. Asa general rule any green crop, 
plowed under, produces good effects. Clover 
is undoubtedly one of the best green manures 
for soils already good enough to yield a 
growth of clover.—Ep. American Agriculturist.] 

Bones Good for Manure. 

As most of our readers doubtless know, we 
donot attach great value to mineral manures, as 
a general rule. That wasa beautiful theory, at 
one time so strongly advocated by Liebig and 
others, viz: that the organic part of plants be- 
ing composed of the same elements as air and 
water, the main object of the cultivator should 
be to supply the inorganic elements, such as are 
found in the ashes of plants. Hence the im- 
portance attached to chemical analyses, to as- 
certain what are the mineral constituents of the 
plants or of their ashes. However much may 
yet grow out of this theory, it is pretty certain 
that, so far, the application of it has resulted in 
little practical good. 

But without stopping to discuss this matter, 
we may safely assert that, as a rule, organic 
materials, (animal and vegetable substances) do 
act beneficially as fertilizers, and that for the 
cereal or grain crops, those ‘substances yielding 
the most nitrogen or ammonia, produce the best 
results. Animal substances, especially lean 
flesh and’ cartilages, abound in nitrogen, and 
hence these are among the best fertilizers. 
Bones are made up of cartilage and a mineral 
part, which is chiefly phosphate of lime with 
some carbonate of lime. The manure manu- 
facturers claim that the phosphate is the most 
efficient and most valuable portion of the bones, 
and that therefore burned bones, or manures 
made from them, are of great value. We do 
not now and here discuss that question; nearly 
all admit that burned bones themselves are val- 
ueless, but that dissolving them in sulphuric 
acid sets the phosphoric acid free, in which state 
it becomes active. It may be queried whether 
the good results observed are due to the action 
of the phosphoric acid as direct food for the 
plants, or whether the freed phosphoric acid, 














together with the added sulphuric acid, may 
not act as absorbents of ammonia from the at- 
mosphere, and in this way produce the same 
effect as ammoniacal organic manures. It is 
certain that phosphoric acid has a very ready 
affinity for ammonia, and on this account it may 
be a more powerful fertilizer than other acids. 
But theories aside, the organic matter, the car- 
tilagineous portion of bones, is a good fertilizer. 
Trials without number show that bones ground 
fine, and applied to the soil, stimulate plants to 
active growth. If ground fine, or dissolved in 
acid, they become quickly available. When 
merely crushed, they are a longer time in decom- 
posing, and their full effect is not so soon ob- 
tained. For fruit trees and grape vines, where 
more permanent effects are desired, coarsely 
broken or whole bones are useful. They decay 
gradually, and yield a little nutriment from year 
to year. Unburned bones are far too valuable 
to be lost. A single bone lying on the surface 
of the ground where not needed, wastes its sub- 
stance in the air. Put that one bone at the bot- 
tom of a fruit tree or vine, and it will gradually 
furnish all its valuable elements to increase the 
crop of fruit. Grind it to powder, or dissolve it 
in acid toa semi-fluid mass, and apply this to 
the garden, or to grain or grass, and it will be 
nearly all used up by the first crop, and show 
excellent results. We repeat, that bones are of 
too great value as a fertilizer to be wasted. 





Salt in the Manure Heap. 
ges 

One of the most economical articles about 
yards and stables is salt. It is just as good to 
feed to the manure heap as to pigs and cattle. 
It is best applied in a weak solution in water with 
a common watering pot. Whether salt does 
or does not supply direct plant food, it at least 
prevents the escape of ammonia, the most valu- 
able part of the manure heap. This gas is always 
leaving animal manure, unless there is plenty 
of moisture present, or some agent to absorh 
it. Salt does this without arresting the decom- 
position of the mass. Sea shore farmers make a 
large use of sea-wecd, without fully understand- 
ing the philosophy of its action. It is carted 
into the styes and barn yards several times in 
the course of the year, and intimately mixed by 
means of the plow with the droppings of cattle. 
Thus all the best parts of the manure are saved 
by the salt, and a large addition is made to its 
bulk by the vegetable matter of the sea weed. 
These weeds gathered from the shore are good 
manure by themselves, but are still more valu- 
able when decomposed and saturated with ma- - 
nure drippings as they pass through the sty and 
yard on their way to the plowed field or meadow. 





Cocoanut Waste in Gardens, etc. 
anes 

The fiber of the outer husk of the cocoanut is 
extensively used in making mats, brushes, etc, 
In the process of manufacture, a large quantity 
of refuse is separated from the fiber. A reccnt 
number of the London Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says that this substance is now being turned to 
great account in gardening. It is valuable as a 
mechanical agent for ameliorating stiff soils, 
makes an excellent mulching, and forms a good 
substitute for leaf mold in the finer kinds of com- 
post for potting. Many other uses are named 
for this material in the garden and hot-house, 
Though few sources of supply exist in this 
country, these facts are worth noting by culti- 
vators in the neighborhood of such factories 
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A SAMPLE PUMPKIN IN 1962. 


Novel Exhibition at the Office of the 
American Agriculturist. 


Great Display of Pumpkins, Squashes, 
Fancy Gourds, cic, 

“ That's what we are coming to,” said our humor- 
ous artist, as he threw upon our table the above 
picture which he had just sketched after exam- 
ining the large pumpkins exhibited at the 
Office of the American Agriculturist in competi- 
tion for the prizes offered. He has undoubtedly 
“stretched things” somewhat, as is his wont, but 
we believe that no exhibition of the kind ever 
excited more wonder than has been expressed 
by the crowd of visitors who have thronged our 
office during the exhibition. It was a complete 
success in every respect, in the number and va- 
riety of specimens shown, and in the mammoth 
size of several monsters of the pumpkin tribe. 

Two long tables, covering an area of 150 square 
fect, were crowded with the golden globes, and 
above these were suspended nearly two hundred 
specimens of fancy gourds of every variety of 
form and color, the whole making a display 
probably never equalled in this country. The 
ten largest each weighed over one hundred 
pounds, their aggregate amounting to 1718 Ibs., 
or an average of 171.8 lbs. each! It is a matter of 
no little gratification, that in this, as in many 
other friendly contests, we have beaten John 
Bull, and that too when he had all Europe to 
back him. Early in the year, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society invited England and the rest of 
the world, to unite in a great International Show 
of Fruits, Vegetables, Cereals, and Gourds. It 
was generally understood that the last named 
productions, including every variety of melon, 
squash and pumpkin, were to be the chief fea- 
ture of the exhibition, and we find that contribu- 
tions from other countries than England were 
mostly confined to this line. The Show came 
off during the second week in October, and full 
reports are given in our foreign files. In va- 
riety and number of the gourd family, the ex- 
hibition was first class, but according to the fig- 

ares, Jonathan ranks far ahead in size and pro- 
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ductiveness. The heaviest pumpkin shown in 
London weighed 176 Ibs., the second largest 154 
Ibs. These would look small beside our mam- 
moth specimen, which stands 3 feet high, girts 
8 feet 7 inches, and weighed when picked 289 
Ibs! Its weight has since been reduced by 
drying out. Four of our specimens each 
weigh over 200 lbs. So we can now put anoth- 
er feather in the cap of Yankee Doodle, and may 
claim the fastest yacht, the best reaper, the most 
effective gunboat, and the BIGGEST PUMP- 


KIN! The cash prizes offered for competition 
at the Agriculturist Exhibition were as follows: 
No. 1—For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash...... $20.00 
No. 2—For the 2nd do. GO:...csscoe Bee 
No. 3—For the 3d do. Di ciss ss De 
No. 4—For the Best do. do. for cooking.... 10.00 
No. 5—For the 2nd Best do. do. do. .... 5.00 
No. 6—For the largest yield on asingle Vine...... - 10.00 
No. 7—For the 2nd do. do. sose0 9.00 
No. 8—For the largest and finest collection of { 10.00 
Fancy or Ornamental Gourds.......... ‘ 
No. 9—For the 2nd do do. ass 5.00 


The Exhibition was opened according to pre- 
vious announcement, on Wednesday Noy. 5th. 
The following is a list of the entries, in the order 
in which they were reccived : 

No. 1.—Wm. D. Hall, Wallingford, Conn. Three pump- 
kins, for the heaviest. Weights 208,221 and 270} lbs. 

No. 2.—By the same, 42 pumpkins, growth of one vine, 
the vine with them; aggregate weight, 1259} lbs. 

No. 3.—J.W. Somarindyck, Lattingtown,L. I. Two pump- 
kins from one vine. Weights, 22134 and 16534 lbs. 

No. 4.—W. R. Renwick, Saugerties, N. Y. One squash, 
14134 Ibs. 

No. 5.—G. M. Van Ness, Pompton Plains, N.-J. 6 Afri- 
can Squashes from one vine ; 393 lbs. 4single pump- 
kins, 674, 703, 87 and 853¢ lbs. 1 Citron Melon, 3734 lbs. 

No. 6.—Rev. Thos. McCauley, Huntington, N. Y. 
Boston Marrow Squashes (hybrids), 66} and 56} lbs. 

No. 7.—J. A. Journeay, Tottenville, N. Y. 2 Boston 
Marrow Squashes (hybrids), 92} and 112% lbs. 1 Ap- 
ple pie melon, 3534 Ibs. 

No. 8.—A. B. Worthington, Middle Haddam, Conn. 1 
Pumpkin, 116 lbs. 

No. 9.—No name. 1 Pumpkin, 105 lbs. 

No. 10.—Richard Wisner, Warwick, N. Y. 1 Pumpkin. 

No. 11.—Jas. Devoe, Morrisania, N. Y. 1 Boston Mar- 
row Squash (hybrid). 

No. 12.—J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. For quali- 
ty. Three Hubbard Squashes, Two Boston Marrow, 
One Turban, one new Hybrid. 

No. 13.—N. C. Day, North Leominster, Mass. 
ity. Two Hubbard Squashes, 19 and 20 lbs. 

No. 14.—Wm. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y. Collection 
of Fancy Gourds, 75 varieties. 

No. 15.—B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass, collection of 
Fancy Gourds, 73 varieties. 


For qual- 
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No. 16.—Master J. C. Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J. 
Hubbard Squash. 

No. 17.—Elias Coss jr., Branchville, N. J. 2 Hubbard 
Squashes. 

No. 18.—J. B. Bryan, Brooklyn, N.Y. White Egg Gourds. 

No. 19.—Henry W. Carey, N. Y. City. Mock Orange 

Gourds, very large. 

20.—John E. Kahns, Keyport, N. J. 

necked Squash. 

21.—J. Van Riper, Lodi, N. J. 

Squashes. 

.22.—F. A. Leggett, N. Y. City. Boston Marrow 

Squash, Crooknecked Squash, Round Squash. 

No. 23.—George A. Spaulding, So. Woodstock, Conn. 

One Cream Pumpkin, weight 163 lbs. 


The Judges who were appointed by the Fruit 
Growers’ Society, were the following gentlemen: 
W. S. Carpenter, Horace Greeley, J. Van Brunt, 
Judge Waterman and §S. B. Conover. The 
pumpkins were carefully weighed under the di- 
rection of the Committee, upon platform scales 
from the well known manufactory of J. L. 
Brown, N. Y. City. The specimens submitted 
as “best in quality” were tested by stewing 
and in pies, cooked at the Home Dining Saloon, 
corner of William and John-sts., and in several 
private families. 

The following are the awards: 

Ist Prize; for Heaviest Pumpkin, 270} lbs., (weight at 
Exhibition.) Wm. D. Hall, Wallingford, Conn., $20. 

2np Prize; for Heavy Pumpkin, 221}¢ lbs., to J. W. So- 
maryndyck, Lattingtown, L. 1, $10. 

3p Prize: for Heavy Pumpkin, 221 lbs., to Wm. D. Hall, 
Wallingford, Conn., $5. 

4TH Prize; for the best Pumpkin or Squash for cooking, 
to N. C. Day, North Leominster, Mass. ; variety: 
Hubbard Squash—$10. 

5TH Prize; for the second best for cooking, to G. M. Van 
Ness., Pompton Plains, N. J.; variety: “ African” 
Squash—$5. 

6TH Prize; for largest yield on a single vine, 42 pump- 
kins, weight 1,2591y lbs. to Wm. D. Hall, $10. 

7TH Prize; for the second largest yield on a single vine, 
429 ibs., to Wm. D. Hall, $5. 

8TH Prize; for the largest and finest collection of Fancy 
and Ornamental Gourds—75 varieties, to Wm. F. 
Heins, Woodstock, N. Y.. $10. 

9TH Prize; for the second best collection of Fancy and 
Ornamental Gourds—73 varieties, to B. K. Bliss, 
Springfield, Mass., $5. 

HoNnoraBLE MENTION was made of the 4handsome Af- 
rican Squashes from one vine, weighing 393 lbs., exhibit- 
el by G. M..Van Ness, Pompton Plains, N. J. 


No. White Crook- 


No. 3 Crooknecked 


The object of the Exhibition was not merely 
to bring out a display which should gratify 
childish curiosity, but to call attention to the 
utility of this production, particularly to exhib- 
it its capacity of yield for stock-feeding purposes, 
and also to show what results may be obtained 
by high culture. The contributions of Mr. Hall, 
particularly, prove that pumpkin vines are not 
ungrateful for liberal treatment. The follow- 
ing is his account of how he obtained his great 
yield: The soil was a light sandy loam, that 
had been for many years a worn out pasture. It 
was well worked to the depth of ten inches and 
manured with a liberal application of fish guano, 
composted with soil. Only one vine was al- 
lowed to grow in a hill, and ample room was 
given for its extension. The largest pumpkin, 
weighing 289 Ibs. when first picked, grew at the 
second set from the root, and was the only one 
allowed to remain on the vine. On another vine 
treated in the same manner, only three pump- 
kins were allowed to grow, which weighed re- 
spectively 193, 217 and 237 lbs. Another vine 
similarly cultivated, but with all the fruit al- 
lowed to remain, produced 42 pumpkins weigh- 
ing when first gathered 1317 lbs. The vine with 
its laterals, which was sent to the exhibition 
with its product, measured 1621 feet in length. 

It will be seen from the above that while large 
pumpkins may be easily grown, the practice is 
not economical. There was a loss of over 600 
Ibs. of fruit in confining the yield to three spec- 
imens on one vine, and over 1000 Ibs., where 
only one was left. Besides this loss, the very 
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large fruit are worth little except for feeding to 
stock. It would require almost a regiment of 
men with good appetites to make way with the 
pies from one of these mammoths. 

{as~ Our artist has prepared a beautiful sketch 
of the finer varieties of fancy and ornamental 
gourds, which will be presented next month, 
with some account of that very pleasing depart- 
ment of the exhibition. 

——ee @ EE 


“Dakota Potato.” 


—@—— 
Maj. J. B. Hoffman, of the Ponca Indian 
Agency in Dakota Territory, proposes the above 
name for the Apios tuberosa, or ground nut, which 
he is trying to cultivate there. The specimens 
brought by Maj. H., to the Agriculturist Exhibition 
Tables are of the size of hens’ eggs, though the 
seed planted were but little larger than peanuts. 
The Indians are fond of them, and it was with 
some difficulty he secured enough to plant in the 
Spring, so thoroughly had they been dug for 
food. They are not injured, but rather improved 
by leaving in the ground over Winter. The 
vine producing them is of delicate growth, 3 to 
4 feet long and bears pretty clusters of purple 
flowers. Who knows but here is a plant supe- 
rior to the far-fetched and very greatly lauded 
Dioscorea batatas? It is at least worthy of trial. 
This plant attracted the attention of European 
savans many years ago. In 1840 Messrs. Eaton 
& Wright recommended it in their Botany, stat- 
ing that it was a nutritious vegetable and ought 
to be cultivated. But our own countrymen 
seem to have almost entirely overlooked it. We 
hope Maj. Hoffman will carry out his intended 
experiments to test its adaptability to general 
culture as an esculent root, especially in the re- 
gion where it flourishes as an indigenous plant, 
and where the common potato does not grow 
well. His trial tlie present year indicates that 
cultivation has a marked effect upon the size 
and yield of the root. We will try the speci- 
mens presented, in this locality. One of them 
we boiled with potatoes, and found it required 
longer cooking. When done it was dry and 
mealy, somewhat resembling a roasted chest- 
nut in flavor, and not so fine grained as the 
Dioscorea batatas, though firmer and better. 
el @ ee > 
“Grinding up the Soil” —A Hint. 
-_—e—"« 

Any one who has observed and studied the 
effects of culture upon the soil and growing 
plants, well knows the great advantage of hay- 
ing the seed-bed pulverized very freely. Sup- 
pose for example, we could take up the entire 
surface of a field toa foot in depth and run it 
through a mill reducing ittoa powder. Would 
not a soil thus prepared for the roots of corn, 
wheat or other grain, or for potatoes or turnips, 
be likely to start the seed more rapidly, and 
produce a far more luxuriant growth, than one 
merely stirred by the plowand harrow? But 
this grinding operation is just what is being 
done by nature during every Winter. Lay a 
lump of soil on a board, wet it, and let it freeze, 
and it will be found swelled and cracked in 
thousands of places, and when it thaws will fall 
into a mass of much finer particles than before 
the freezing. A second freezing will pulverize 
it still further, and by continuing the process a 

_ few times, the most compact hard-pan soil will 
be reduced to powder. An open Winter, ‘one 
in which the soil is many times thawed and 
frozen, gives excellent preparation for good 
crops the following Summer, though such 
weather is bad for the growing of winter crops. 
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The practical hint we would give, is, that cul- 
tivators should do what they can to facilitate the 
pulverization of the soil by freezing. As the 
ground ordinarily lies, in a compact state, the 
lower stratum is seldom reached by frost, 
though this is the portion most needing its ef- 
fects. Hence the great advantage of plowing it 
up in Autumn or early Winter. Every acre 
that can now be stirred so ‘as to let the frost 
penetrate lower down, will be better ground up. 
All the lower soil brought to the surface is there 
much more frequently expanded by alternate 
cold and heat. Spading or plowing up the gax- 
den, leaving it in ridges, is one of the most prof- 
itable things that can be done for it now. 


A Barometer Useful in Every Family. 
SsaMaabes 

A barometer, good enough for all ordinary 
purposes, can now be obtained for from $5 to 
$8. The interest on this sum, eyen at ten per 
cent., is only 50 to 80 cents a year. From our 
own experience and observation, we are certain 
that the barometer will save many times that 
amount, to a farmer, and indeed to every person 
whose business or pleasure depends at all upon 
being able to predict the state of the weather. 
“It is said that “all signs fail in dry weather,” 
but after several years of careful observation, we 
can not recall an instance in which our barom- 
eter has failed to give indication in advance of 
any material immediate change in the weather. 
No matter what the visible signs in the skies, or 
how threatening the clouds may appear, if our 
barometer index remains unmoved, we are al- 
ways confident that neither rain nor wind will 
speedily disturb the present state of the weath- 
er. On the contrary, though the sun may shine 
ever so brightly and clear, and everything be- 
token serenity in the atmosphere, yet ifthe in- 
dex hand of our Aneroid moves to the left, or if 
the mercury in our Woodruff commences to sink, 
we begin to “look out for squalls,” and to pre- 
pare for them. If the movement be sudden 
and rapid, we look for an immediate smart 
shower, or at least a violent gust of wind, but 
of short duration. If the index-hand, or the 
mercury, fall very slowly, and continue to de- 
cline for a day or two, we are sure that there is 
an extensive disturbance of the atmosphere, 
with storms at a distance; that within a day or 
two these disturbances will reach our own lo- 
cality; and that it will require several days at 
least for settled weather to again prevail. Take 
one example of many: On the morning of Sep- 
tember 28, the barometer index began to recede, 
and thus continued until the evening of the 29th, 
when the index stopped falling and afterwards 
rose a little. Yet during both of these days the 
weather was unusually pleasant. Our barome- 
ter was pronounced a false prophet, but we bid 
the doubters wait a day longer. During the 
night of the 30th, a heavy rain commenced, and 
it has not ceased to rain up to this time of 
writing (noon Oct. 3d), nor will the weather be 
settled for some time yet. The slow, steady, 
long continued fall of the barometer is conclu- 
sive on this point. There are some exceptions 
to this rule, depending upon direction of the 
wind, etc., but these exceptions are readily 
learned by observation.——On the contrary, we 
have often known it to be cloudy and threaten- 
ing, everything indicating a storm; yet the ba- 
rometer showed no change and there was none 
in the weather. Weare far more governed by 
the barometer in plans for out-door work, for 
traveling, etc., than by anything indicated in 
the clouds or winds, We say unhesitatingly 











that a barometer is one of the most useful im- 
plements on the farm, and in the household. As 
a guide to cutting, spreading, or gathering hay 
and grain, such an instrument will often pay for 
itself in a single day. Farmers who can afford 
to do so, will do well to secure one now, and 
study its use so as to beable to turn it to the 
best practical account during next season. 
There are two kinds of barometers. One of 
these, Kendall’s Aneroid, we described in full, 
in the August <Agriculturist, 1860. It is neat, 
compact, readily carried, and every way relia- 
ble. See description in’ our premium list on 
another page (Premium No. 6). The Mercurial 
Barometer, having a column of mercury (quick-, 
silver) in a glass tube, is preferred by many, and 
it is a desirable instrument, though not so well 
adapted to carrying and hard usage as the 
spring or Aneroid. Woodruff’s patent ‘“Weath- 
er Indicator,”. or Mercurial barometer, is the 
most convenient Mercurial barometer for trans- 
portation of any form we have seen. - These cost 
$5, $8, and $12, according to style, addition 
of thermometer, etc, ‘ 
em eee 


Apparatus for Packing Apples, 


lis So 
In packing apples in barrels for market, they 
should be pressed together so that no amount of 
handling and jolting will cause them to move 
about in the barrel, otherwise they become 
bruised, and soon decay. Various contrivances 
for the purpose have been made, and several al- 
ready published in the American Agriculturist. 
This plan, which hag 
been in use for some 
time in Washington 
Market in this city, is 
one of the most effec- 
tive, if not the very best. 
It is nothing more than 
a frame of wood or iron, 
(14 inch band,) the latter 
is preferable, lar ge 
enough to admit a bar- 
rel, and having a screw 
working through the 
top, which, of course, should be strong enough 
to bear the strain. The barrel is first filled, the 
fruit being well shaken down, and the frame 
placed over it, by tipping it a little on one edge. 
Then by placing a narrow board across the head 
at right angles to the joints, a few turns of the 
screw forces it down to its place, and makes all 
secure. A few apples on the top will be bruised, 
but the remainder will be kept from injury. 
In place of a cross-piece at the bottom, a 
curved strip of band iron may be screwed on to 
each side piece, to hook under the bottom edges 
of the barrel. 
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A Novel Mode of Growing Asparagus. 
_~<—_-—. 

A neighbor of ours has tried the following 
method for several years, and finds it successful: 
Laying off his beds four and-a-half feet wide, and 
sixteen feet long, he spreads on the surface a 
coat of sand two inches thick, and spades it 
under. (His soil is a stiff clay.) Then he lays 
upon this six solid inches by careful measure, 
of half-rotted dung. After this has settled 
a weck, he spreads over it four.inches of 
good garden soil; and in thishe sets out one 
year old plants, twelve inches apart from crown 
to crown. The roots soon find their way into 
the rich provender below, in which they lu.:u- 
riate, as the large, succulent shoots soon show, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
A Talk About Troublesome Weeds. 
iin 

Ata late meeting of our Farmers’ Club, the sub- 

ject for discussion, was “ Stoloniferous Plants.” 
The gentleman who presented it was a little 
mistaken as to the exact meaning of the words 
used. According to Gray and other botanists, 
a Stolon is “a trailing or reclining branch above 
ground, which strikes root where it touches the 
soil, etc.,” of which the currant and gooseberry 
are familiar examples. But in the discussion 
referred to, it was used in a more general sense, 
to include all plants (weeds, especially,) which 
increase by creeping roots, such as Canada this- 
tles, quack grass, and the like. 

Speaker No. 1, observed that it was a lament- 
able fact that the pests of the farm and garden 
were rapidly increasing. Insects of many kinds 
swarm upon our trees and vines. Ants are in- 
creasingly troublesome, eating up young plants, 
burrowing in the finest lawns, in the footpaths 
of the garden, and throwing up unsightly heaps 
among the choicest flower-borders. In our 
fields, weeds are spreading in a formidable man- 
ner. The white daisy makes many a field as 
white in June as in Winter; and the mustard- 
plant makes others yellow as sulphur. The 
Canada thistle is running unbridled from farm 
to farm, and quack grass is hard after it. 

What shall we do? These weeds exhaust 
the soil, and they make tillage very laborious. 
They can be subdued, if we only set about it 
with a will. Much has been said about cutting 
down thistles and alders and dock, in a certain 
month, on a certain day of the month and pe- 
riod of the moon’s changes. Little reliance can 
be put on such rules. If rank-growing plants 
are cut down when at their full strength, and if 
the cutting is followed up by a heavy applica- 
tion of salt, either the brine, or the close brows- 
ing of cattle in search of the salt, may weaken, 
and at length kill out the plants; but such re- 
sults will be the exception, not the general rule. 
Grubbing up the roots, is the only sure remedy. 

Speaker No. 2. In my view, the increase of 
insects is owing mainly to the cutting down of 
our forests and the killing of the birds. Had we 
more forest trees about us, multitudes of insects 
would find homes there, instead of in our or- 
chards and gardens. And if we encouraged the 
birds to dwell about us more securely, they 
would help keep down the insects. As to kill- 
ing out Canada thistles by cutting off the tops, 
I don’t believe a word in it. I have more faith 
in the old saw that, to make sure work of it, they 
should be dug up, the roots dried in an oven, 
smoked in a pipe, and the ashes carefully saved ! 
This plant increases chiefly by an under-ground 
root. It sends down a perpendicular root, say 
a foot or eighteen inches long, which then turns 
off at a right angle, and runs some distance hor- 
izontally. From this horizontal root (which is 
the only true root,) there spring up new plants 
at every fewinches. Now, the only sure way to 
kill the thistle, is to dig up this horizontal root. 
To cut off the leaves, or to pull up the perpen- 
dicular shoot, does not answer the purpose. 

No. 8 said, jocosely, that if this thistle has 
spread into the States from Canada, it is plain 
that it has strong Southern leanings. 

No. 4. In my experience, this plant and 
quack grass can be kept in check, if not wholly 
exterminated. The grass is a tough customer, 
indeed. I once dug up a lot of the roots, laid 
them on an old stick of timber to dry, but in a 
few weeks, found that they had penetrated the 
spongy wood, and looked far from being dis- 





couraged! When a field has become infested 
with these weeds or daisies, my plan is to put it 
under the plow and harrow. In the Spring, be- 
fore planting, I plow and harrow twice, gather 
up the roots of thistle and quack, and burn them. 
Then I put in some hoed crop, keep the cultiva- 
tor and hoe moving briskly until the crop com- 
pletely shades the ground : after this, the weeds 
will not grow much. After the crop is harvest- 
ed, I go over the field again, with plow and har- 
row and rake. The horse-rake answers well to 
gather the rootsinto heaps. The year after this, 
and indeed for several years, the weeds in that 
‘field give me but little trouble. 

No. 5. I agree with the last speaker, but 
would add that wherever these pests or others of 
the family appear, they must never be allowed to 
go to seed. Thescythe should go over the fields 
and along the roadsides at least twice every 
Summer. Nor will it suffice for one or two 
farmers to do this. All should do it, or the 
careful will suffer from the flying seeds of 
the careless. Iam not so sure that thistles can 
not be subdued (say in the garden,) by perse- 
veringly cutting off the tops, if they are cut off 
with the hoe or spade just below the surface of 
the ground. Like every other plant, they will 
die if they can’t breathe; and their leaves are 
their lungs. [I have succeeded pretty well in 
fighting couch-grass in a stiff clay soil, by using 
a double Michigan plow, and turning under the 
roots so deep as to smother them. And when 
the roots rot, they make a capital manure. A 
neighbor of mine smothers his quack, and plows 
up his thistles once a month, giving them no 
rest above ground or beneath it, and they die 
out from sheer exhaustion. ] “4 
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Tim Bunker on Running Astern. 
—_<>—. 

“ A great crop of corn this,” said Patrick, as 
he threw the tenth red ear over the heap of 
stalks from which he was husking. 

“’Taint nothing to what I’ve seen over on the 
Island when I used to live there,” said uncle 
Jotham Sparrowegrass, with a look that would 
have annihilated anybody but an Irishman. 

“ An how much d’ye think ye’ve seen over 
there, old fellow?” asked Pat., determined to 
sift matters to the bottom. 

“Eighty bushels to the acre of clean shell 
corn, and nothing used but fish manure neither,” 

“ An sure that was some corn, but the Squire 
will have a hundred as sureasye’r born. That 
is the tenth red ear, and we have not been husk- 
ing an hour yet, and every red ear marks ten 
bushels, they say.” 

“Red ears! you fool!” exclaimed uncle Jo- 
tham, the corn is more than quarter red ears. 
There won’t be seventy bushels to the acre on 
any part of the Squire’s farm I know.” 

“You must go over to neighbor Frink’s to 
see corn,” remarked Seth Twiggs, drily, as he 
sat on his milking stool at the end of the heap, 
puffing away with his pipe, while his hands 
“were busy with the ears. 

“Now Jake, own up,” said Tucker, “and tell 
us whether the crop on that lot was ten bushels 
and three pecks, or three bushels and ten pecks.” 

“Tt was plump twenty bushels, and no thanks 
to you either,” said Jake indignantly. “It is 
enuff to make any man go astarn to have sucha 
hand to work forhiim as you are. The weeds 
grew faster than the corn, a mighty sight.” 

These remarks were made at a husking bee on 
my barn floor a few eveniigs back. I approve 
of huskings if they are rightly managed, though 
they probably do more to promote good neigh- 





borhood than they do to help on the farmer's 


work, They make a pleasant gathering of old 
friends and neighbors, and sometimes relieve a 
man-in a pinch. The scene was a good deal like 
that in Whittier’s song of the huskers: 
““Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest 
From pitehforks in the mow, 
Shone dimly down the lanterns 
On the pleasant scene below ; 
The growing pile of husks behind 
The golden ears before, 
And laughing eyes and busy hands, 
And brown cheeks glimmering o’er. 


Half hidden in a quiet nook, 
Serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, 
The old men sat apart ; 

While up and down the unhusked pile, 
Or nestling in its shade, 

At hide-and-seek with laugh and shout, 
The happy children played.” 


You see Whittier is an old fellow down in 
Massachusetts, that writes songs, and once in a 
while he touches up the farmers as well as the 
negroes. I suppose it is because he thinks they 
are both rather sad cases, and need sympathy. 
Mrs. Bunker says he is the best ballad maker in 
America, and I believe our Sally is pretty much 
the same way of thinking. At any rate, I guess 
he has been to a husking, and knows pretty 
near how they go on. The old folks that even- 
ing had the barn floor pretty much to them- 
selves, the young ones preferring out-of-doors, 
where they had a plenty of moonshine in the 
heavens, and I guess some below. 

Jake Frink’s corn field of course came up for 
discussion. For I never saw men at a husking 
but they wanted one more butt, than they found 
in the corn heap. It was certainly the poorest 
piece of corn in the neighborhood, and if there 
is any poorer in town, I have not seen it. It 
wasn’t so much because the land was poor natu- 
rally, for his farm joins mine, and there can’t be 
a great deal of original difference in the soil. 
His corn field and mine were not a quarter of a 
mile apart, but there wasa good deal more than 
that difference in the yield. Tucker probably 
made an under-statement in putting it at ten 
bushels and a fraction, but there could not have 
been over twenty bushels, and one third of that 
was soft corn. It was hoed only once, and the 
crop of wild mustard and wormwood was very 
generous. Grass was so plenty that Jake’s 
cows found the best pasture upon the corn field. 

“What is gwine to be the price of mustard 
this Fall naber Frink?” inquired Seth Twiggs. 

“T don’t care,” said Jake, “I shant have any 
tosell. It makes tol’able fodder.” 

“You'll make beef on’t I suppose,” remarked 
Tucker very gravely. 

“How much profit d’ye spose ye’ve made on 
that crop,” inquired uncie Jotham. 

“ Profit !” exclaimed Jake. “I don’t farm for 
profit. I’m thankful enuff ifI can get a -livin’. 
I’ve allers had a hard time on’t, and this year 
have run astarn a little more than common.” 

“And where do you ’spose the leak is, in your 
pocket?” I inquired. “ WallneowI can’t tell,” 
said Jake scratching his head. It seems as if 
the trouble was at the top of the pocket instead 
of the bottom, and I’ve been allers siferin’ to find 
out why money didn’t git into my pocket. Mine 
allers gits eout afore it gits in, so that the most 
of the time I don’t have nothin’. I’ve allersben 
runnin’ astarn since I begun to farm it, and I 
don’t know what the matter is.” 

Jake’s puzzle is that of a good many others, 
though few, it is to be hoped, are quite so bad 
off as he is. They do not make any headway, 
but are rather getting in debt every year. Many 
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have to sell outand change their business, or 
emigrate to the west, where the land has not 
been so long abused as it has in the older States. 
There is some thing in Jake’s insinuation that 
bad help is the cause of bad crops. This is apt 
to be the case where the employer is not in the 
field, himself with his hands for a large part of 
the time. I have never yet seen a farm that 
would thrive without the constant oversight of 
the owner. Farmingnecessarily confines a man 
at home as closely as any other business. There 
wre occasions of loss every day in seed time and 
harvest, if he is away from home. But Jake’s 
trouble is not here, for he does not hire much 
help of any kind, and what he does hire is a 
fair average of farm help. 

One thing that makes him run astern is the 
want of all system in making manure. He does 
not feel that this is an essential part of a farm- 
er’s business. He does not make one load where 
he has the material to make ten. An empty 
barn-yard makes a barren corn field. This makes 
aman discouraged, and he does nothing prompt- 
ly and with a will. He runs astern in every 
crop through the,season, and in his pecuniary 
affairs at the end of the year. 

But this is not all the trouble with my neigh- 
bor. Jake is not what he ought to be morally, 
and this perhaps lies at the bottom of his poor 
farming, as is the case with a multitude of oth- 
ers. It takes something more than a_ strong 
body and a sound mind to make a successful 
tiller of the soil. Manhood is as much an ele- 
ment of prosperity in this as in any other call- 
ing. Ifaman goes tothe village and haunts 
taverns, nothing will save his business from dis- 
aster. He will make foolish bargains, sell what 
he ought to keep, and buy what he does not 
want. If he is tricky in his business dealings, 
he will soon lose the confidence of his fellow 
men, and the market for his produce. Tem- 
perance and integrity are about the best stock 
aman can keep on the farm, and with these, I 
have rarely known a farmer to run astern. 


Hookertown, } Yours to command, 
Now. 15th, 1862. § TimoTHy BuNKER, Esq. 


——> «et 6 > oe 
Notes from Colorado. 
eS 

Mr. E. K. Woodbury sends the following 
items to the American Agriculturist: The place 
from which I write (La Porte), lies at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, in about lat- 
itude 40° 30’, where a small, clear, rapid 
stream called Cache la Poudre creek issues from 
the mountains. At this point the Cherokee 
trail, to which the overland mail route has re- 
cently beenchanged from the South Pass, leaves 
the plains for scenery as famous for varicty as 

is that of the plains for monotony. 
3ut little of the land in this region is adapted 
to agriculture, and this requires irrigation, for 
which the rapid current of the streams furnish 
excellent facilities. Still we begin to produce 
fair crops of cereals, while all sorts of root and 
vine crops thrive most luxuriantly. What tame 
fruit will do we can not yet tell, but we have 
delicious wild strawberries, raspberries and 
gooseberries, currants, plums and cherries, and 
two kinds of cactus that yield palatable fruit as 
well as beautiful flowers. We are not backward 
in efforts to supply ourselves with apples, peach- 
es, and grapes, and in regard to the first and 
last, we feel quite confident of success, less so 
in regard toapples, though all three (planted and 
set out this Spring) look promising. There is 
one item on which we shall eclipse you utterly. 
A Yankee or a Kentucky grazier who should 
look at his beautiful pasturés, every inch cover- 
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ed with luxuriant verdure, would laugh at our 
sandy plains, not half covered with grass, and 
the little there is, so short as hardly to give a 
hold to bite it by; but he would be wrong after 
all. Within five years, unless the home demand 
uses all our beef, Colorado will sell cattle in 
Gotham. From this stream, and I don’t know 
how much further north, down to, or rather up 
(South) to the Arkansas, the foot-hills of these 
Rocky Mountains and the adjacent plains, prob- 
ably furnish the best pasturage on the Conti- 
nent. Even in this latitude cattle do not re- 
quire feeding more than three weeks during the 
year, and a majority of the cattle and ponies 
that are not worked, do not get a bite of hay or 
grain during the year. E. K. Woopgory. 

et @ 

Agriculture of the Aborigines. 

Little can be said of it, for it did not amount 
to much. Their principal crop was corn, called 
by them meachin. It was of several sorts, red, 
white, yellow, blue, black, speckled, ete., though 
the white and yellow were ithe most common. 
At the far north, they had a kind that they 
called mohausk’s corn, which, though planted in 
June, ripened before frost. When the natives 
had occupied a piece of ground for several years, 
they manured it, using at planting, three fishes 
to the hill. The favorite fish for this purpose 
was a kind called aloofes. The early white in- 
habitants of New-England followed the exam- 
ple, and found it to their benefit. 

After the whites came to this country, the In- 
dians (the Indian women, be it known,) began to 
plant pumpkins, squashes, beans and turnips. 
Not very wisely, they used the hills of corn for 
bean-poles. Of the dried cornstalks, they made 
fodder in Winter : they also wove the husks into 
mats and baskets. Pop-corn was a favorite dish 
with them; the popping being done in hot ashes. 
Some of the corn thus roasted was eaten as 
Yankees eat it; much of it was pounded fine in 
stone mortars, and then made into pudding or 
bread. They also raised “sweet corn,” which 
they ate as we do; they likewise boiled and 
dried and stored away a good deal in bags for 
Winter use. They, however, depended very 
much on the husbandry of their bows, traps, 
and fishing-rods. 

OT Oe 


Keep away from New-York. 








A young man writes to the American Agri- 
culturist, from Bergen Co., N. J., as follows: “I 
have a few hundred dollars with which I am 
thinking of starting some business in New-York 
City. <A friend advises me to stay on my father’s 
farm, and go into the business of raising poul- 
try for market; which do you advise?” Simi- 
lar inquiries are addressed to the Editor, almost 
weekly, from all parts of the Union. To all 
such we give the general answer: By all means 
keep away from this or any large city. Bet- 
ter raise poultry, pigs, pears, or any other pro- 
duce, that would afford even a moderate income, 
than swell the number of anxious, careworn, 
and in most cases disappointed men who are 
struggling against the tide of competition which 
makes success in a large city the rare excep- 
tion. Not more than one out of every hundred 
engaged in business here, grows rich; while at 
least eighty die poor. A larger number grow 
rich by farming, and not twenty, probably not 
ten, per cent. of those engaged in agricultu- 
ral pursuits are ever reduced to poverty. This 
is the money view of the case. Moral statistics 
would show a yet more fearful risk to be en- 





countered by changing a country for a city resi- 
dence. We consider the chances of “ doing bet- 
ter” by removal to the city about equal to the 
chances of safety in springing upon a locomo- 
tive in full motion: one man in a thousand 
may do it unharmed and be carried swiftly 
to the end of the route; the multitude would 
be quickly crushed. Sane men would choose 
the safer way of jogging over the ordinary 
highway with a steady team, or on foot. 
et Oe > o 


Rustic Work, in Fine Country Seats. 


Every one knows that it is very pleasant to 
meet with rustic arbors, seats and grottos in 
the retired parts of fine country places. Has 
any one ever stopped to consider why we enjoy 
such scenes? A traveler, in his description ot 
the elegant grounds of Woburn Abbey, hits 
very near it. Hesays: “There are a number 
of ornamental cottages scattered around the 
margin of Woburn Park, of much exterior taste, 
and adorned by rustic work of Various kinds. 
In some of them is an apartment for the recep- 
tion of small parties from the Abbey, who wish 
to amuse themselves by allusions to primitive 
simplicity ; for it is one of the enjoyments of 
those who are habituated to live in a style of 
high art and refinement, to take occasional 
refuge in the contrast produced by comparative art- 
lassness and simplicity.” That is it—the love of 
contrast. 

— OO ee 


Farmers Produce Wealth. 


We are not disposed to underrate the impor- 
tance of other callings, but in the actual produc- 
tion of ‘commodities, the farmer confessedly 
ranks highest. He comes the nearest to being 
a creator of wealth. 

Compare, for a moment, the nature and re- 
sults of other pursuits with those of the husband- 
man. Take the manufacturer. He does but 
change the form of materials already produced 
to his hand. He adds, indeed, to their utility, or 
beauty or convenience, and in so doing is a pub- 
lic benefactor, but he is less a creator of values 
than the farmer. The miner does but bring up 
the crude ores already lying in the bowels of the 
earth; he does not create iron, lead, gold and 
silver. Yet let him receive his just reward. 
The man of commerce produces nothing, adds 
nothing to the world’s wealth that did not exist 
before. He issimply a medium for the exchange 
of commodities. The commerce may be be- 
tween individuals or nations, yet the result is 
the same; it is only a barter of equivalents— 
an exchange of six for half a dozen. 

Something more than this can be affirmed of 
agriculture. It positively adds something to the 
stock of commodities. The crops gathered from 
a thousand hills were not here last Spring; the 
nation is positively richer byso much. Or rath- 
er, what remains over, after the cost of produc- 
tion is taken out, isso much added to the com- 
mon stock of wealth. Yet, let not the farmer 
put on any unseemly airs. He could accom- 
plish little without the aid and sympathy ot 
other callings, and his products would be of lit- 
tle value without them. The eye can not say to 
the hand, I have no need of thee. Each frater- 
nity of laborers is the friend and patron of the 
other; their interests are common. Let them 
hold each other in higlt esteem. 

_——a Oo 

People usually consider two hands enough 
for all purposes, but we recently saw a man on 
Nassau street, who had got a litéle behind hand. 
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PROFITABLE WORK FOR WINTER. 


Gather a Supply of Fuel Early. 

The above scene will be realized on thousands 
of well regulated farms, at the first fall of 
snow sufficient for good sledding. The early 
gathering of a supply of fuel for the year has so 
many advantages, that to neglect it indi- 
cates bad management. If left until late in the 
Winter, much fuel that might be turned to 
good account may be buried under the snow, 
‘and accumulating drifts often make the woods 
almost inaccessible, or greatly increase the labor 
of collecting and hauling. By having a large 
supply of fuel at the door early in the season, 
profitable work is provided for many stormy 
days, in cutting and piling it under cover, which 
might otherwise be unemployed or wasted at 
the store or tavern. One of the secrets of suc- 
cessful farming is to so arrange the work that 
no hour need be without its task; another is 
that no operation shall be allowed to encroach 
on the time needed for something else. Both 
these points are gained by preparing the year’s 
firewood early in the season. As we stated in 
the Agriculturist Calendar for November, it takes 
the heat of almost one half of green or soggy 
wood to burn the other half. Water, in chang- 
ing to vapor, absorbs and conceals a thousand 
degrees of heat. A cord of charcoal gives out 
more heat in burning, than a cord of wood. A 
cord of thoroughly dried wood loses a thousand 
times less heat in the smoky vapor, than if burn- 
ed when green. Therefore, get the Winter's 
fuel to drying out, under cover, as soon as pos- 
sible. It will save fuel; time, vexation, and 
health, and be of great benefit to the housewife. 
In most of the settled sections of our country, 
forests have been so reduced in extent, that it 
is an object to preserve and encourage their 
growth. In many plates it is a question wor- 
thy of consideration whether it will not be more 





profitable to substitute coal for wood, and allow 
the forests to grow. Young trees increase rap- 
idly in size, without any care, and the year's 
growth on an acre will usually pay a large per- 
centage. At any rate, a little management will 
aid in economizing the limited supply. By 
cutting out only full grown trees, or those par- 
tially decayed, and thus making room for those 
of thrifty growth, the year’s fuel may often be 
subtracted with positive advantage to the forest. 
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The Arboretum at Chatsworth. 
Sa 

A contributor to the American Agriculturist 
writes: Few readers need be told that an arbo- 
retum is a collection, into one place, of a large 
number of trees of different orders, species, and 
varieties, and arranged, more or less, in a scien- 
tific manner. They may indeed he distributed 
on principles of taste, rather than of obvious 
science. This has been undertaken in several 
small collections in this country, as likewise in 
the fine arboretum at Chiswick, England. And 
this plan is one that we should like to see fol- 
lowed in planting the grounds of our Colleges, 
and other large institutions. If no duplicates 
of either trees or shrubs are employed, a large 
variety can be got into a few acres. We 
have been shown a plan for embellishing a pri- 
vate country-place, of only about an acre in ex- 
tent, drawn up by a scientific landscape garden- 
er, in which upwards of one hundred species of 
trees and shrubs were noted down for planting. 
Such a mode of adorning a country home, 
must give it a peculiar interest. J 

But for large grounds, as from five to twenty 
acres, the first-named plan is doubtless best : cer- 
tainly, it is the most scientific. And if the work 
is well done, it can be made to furnish at once 
an arboretum and a delightful pleasure ground. 





The famous arboretum at Chatsworth, England, 
is of this sort. It embraces, we believe, some 
forty or more acres, and contains upwards of 
two thousand species and varieties of trees. 
The trees, shrubs and plants are set along the 
margin or within near view of a carriage road 
which winds through the premises. They are 
all set far enough asunder to allow of their full 
development, and to admit ofthe subsequent 
introduction of other newly discovered specics 
or varieties. They are classified in families; 
and itis very interesting to study out the rela- 
tionship, where the external resemblance is often 
very slight. The road which rambles through 
so many trees is about a mile long. The name 
of every tree and plant is marked on a wooden 
label, and the letters are so large and distinctly 
painted, as to be read at ten yards’ distance. 
Each tree is marked with its scientific name, 
its common English name, its native country, 
the year of its introduction, and the hight 
which it attains at maturity. 

All these trees and shrubs, it should be re- 
membered, are those only which are hardy in 
Great Britain ; of course, then, many interesting 
species have to be left out. It is an interesting 
fact that this vast collection of rare vegetation 
has not cost the owner of the property, the 
Duke of Devonshire, a sixpence. The ground 
has been prepared, the trees bought, and all 
other expenses paid from the proceeds of the 
timber trees with which the domain was origi- 
nally covered, and which were removed and 
sold only just as fast as the room was wanted 
for planting. This fact indicates either that this 
timber was of remarkable quality, or that the 
price of timber is vastly higher around Chats- 
worth than any where in our own country. 

Asthis public ground is centrally situated, and 
is generously thrown open to all visitors, its 
influence must be salutary and wide-spread, 
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Many a person receives here the first germs of a 
taste for rural pursuits. Many a person is sur- 
prised to learn of the wide variety of trees and 
plants which have been bronght into cultiva- 
tion. It is said that the day seldom passes when 
botanists, or amateurs, or nurserymen may not 
be seen here, examining the trees and making 
notes in their memorandum-books, for use else- 
where. As Mr. Downing said, when visiting it, 
in 1850, “The most perfect novice in trees can 
thus, by walking round the arboretum, obtain 
in ashort time much knowledge of the hardy 
Sylva; while the arboriculturist cansolve many 
a knotty point, by looking at the trees and 
plants, which no amount of: study, without the 
living specimen, would settle.” 

We are happy to know that some of our 
leading nurserymen, in this country, are estab- 
lishing arboretums of considerable extent, where 
the purchaser can see trees and shrubs in their 
maturity and perfection. And some of our lit- 
erary institutions and country-residences are be- 
ing embellished in the same way. A good idea. 
a © 

For the American Agriculturist. 
Secure the Best Varieties of Apples. 
a ae 

Farmers and orchardists who have more ap- 
ple trees than is necessary to supply their fami- 
lies with an abundance the year round, will do 
well to change the varieties of the surplus trees 
by grafting, to Sweet Bough, Golden Sweet, Jer- 
sey Sweet and Tallman Sweet for stock, and to 
none but the very best long keeping varieties 
for market. When there is an abundant cropas 
at present, the Fall and early Winter market is 
seldom remunerative, but long keepers like the 
Northern Spy, Esopus Spitzenberg, Roxbury 
Russet and Baldwin, will always pay if proper- 
ly managed and kept for late Spring market, 
especially the Spy and Russet. The Northern 
Spy is a large, handsome, showy apple, of good 
quality, a very long keeper, and retainsits fresh- 
ness longer and commands a higher price than 
any other apple of itsseason. It is not generally 
known and appreciated, or it would be more 
generally cultivated both for family use and 
market. Some parties have charged it with 
being a shy bearer, but this is an error, and re- 
sults from the fact that being a thrifty, vigorous 
grower while young, it does not come into full 
bearing as early as some varieties which are mod- 
erate or slow growers while young. Any man 
who plants an orchard of this variety and trains 
(prunes) and cultivates according to its peculiar 
habits, can make no better investment, and nei- 
ther himself nor his posterity will ever regret 
this choice. Itis a sound, healthy, long lived 
tree, uniform in size and form, and the hand- 
somest tree grown. 

On account of its rigid, compact and uniform- 
ly upright habits it may be planted 25 feet 
apart where those of larger growth and spread- 
ing habits, like the Swaar, Baldwin and Fall 
Pippin, planted on the same soil, would require 
at least 30 feet distance apart. Furthermore, the 
Spy should be grown in the nursery with very 
low heads, commencing with two to four branch- 
es not more than 23 feet from the ground, and 
those branches cut back to one foot, and the 
branches of the next season’s growth to 12 or 15 
inches, and so on, keeping the center open to 
form as broad a head as possible. This mode 
of training will improve the natural upright 
form of the head and also hasten its hearing. 

Another fact which highly recommends the 
Spy is, that it blossoms two weeks later than 
others, which would often save the fruit from 











destruction by late frosts. like that of the 
Spring of 1859, and this peculiarity makes this 
adapted to northern localities where Spring 


frosts are late and severe, as in a: portion of. 


New-England, Canada, St. Johns, and New- 
Brunswick. PoMOLOGIST. 





Business Hints to Nurserymen. 
-- @-- 

Let us say that, in what follows, we are not so- 
liciting advertisements for this or any other 
journal. We can not afford to do much adver- 
tising: paper is too costly; postage would be 
doubled if we added a single page more; and, as 


a rule, a page of good reading matter set before - 


at least two hundred thousand readers (not all 
subscribers, of course,) in the end pays: better 
than even our high prices for advertisements,* 

First then, we say, that large advertising, ju- 
diciously done, by good reliable nurserymen, is 
a paying operation. ' It costs little more to pro- 
vide and sell $13,000 worth of trees and plants 
than it does for $10,000 worth ina year. The 
same organized force of men, the same machine- 
ry, etc., is required in one case as in the other. 
As with newspapers, so with nurseries, the cost 
of offices, making out catalogues, and keeping 
up a working force, is almost as heavy for a 
small business well done, as fora large one, and 
the largest profits are on the last sales. A few 
hundred dollars in advertising will pretty sure- 
ly bring the increased trade. 

Second. In making out catalogues, advertise- 
ments, hand-bills, etc., it is best to be explicit. 
Tell just what is for sale, the kind and character 
of trees and plants, the price of each; what is 
to be charged for packing—in short, answer just 
such questions as are likely to be asked in a per- 
sonal conversation. A man is much more like- 
ly to buy, and to want to buy a thing, if he 
knows just what and how he can buy, than if 
the particulars are left in uncertainty, and he is 
in doubt about the “extras.” 

Third. The best season for advertising most 
largely is, we think, in Winter. People then 
have time to read, to plan, and select what they 
desire. A man willbe much more likely to de- 
cide upon setting out an orchard, or ornamental 
trees, while he has leisure to look over the sub- 
ject, and calculate the advantages, than when 
spring work is beginning to drive him up. Ten 
to one he will then put off tree-planting to a 
more convenient season. Suppose that all the 
trees to be purchased next Spring were selected 
and ordered in January and February, with all 
the preliminary correspondence completed be- 
fore April. The purchasers would then be on 
the look out for manure, for the preparation of 
the ground, and be much more likely to make 
the trees live and thrive—to the credit of the 
seller. On the other hand, the nurseryman 
would have his plans all laid, and be able to 
have the trees taken up at the right time, 
packed in good order, and not hurriedly and im- 
perfectly; his work would be done more profit- 
ably and more satisfactorily all round. As it 
now is, late in the Spring the nurseryman ad- 

+ We say high prices, because some think our charges 
high, though in reality $1.50 a line would be cheaper than 
10 cents a line in the average of journals of a similar 
class. The true method of estimating advertisements is : 
first, the price per line for each 100 or 1000 readers 
reached ; second, the character of the readers ; third, the 
smallness of the pages and their moderate limit and num- 
ber, and the consequent likelihood of any advertisement 
being seen; and fourth, the select character of the ad- 
vertisements. On these points we leave the Agriculturist 
advertising pages to speak for themselves, with the single 
remark that we reject a far larger number of advertise- 
ments than we admit, 





vertises, people get up a furore for trees, their 
orders are’ rushed in, the sellers’ run’ short on 
particular sorts, and have not time to correspond 
with those ordering; the arrival of large orders 
at once creates confusion and hurry; trees. are 
hurriedly packed and sent off; the buyers plant 
them hurriedly without due care, and the re- 
sults are—well known. We esteem the honest, 
intelligent nurseryman, who sets forth an at- 
tractive display of really good trees, and induces 
people to buy them, as a benefactor to the coun- 
try, for there are not a tithe of the: fruit and 
ornamental trees in the country that there ought 
to be, for the profit. and pleasure of the people 


‘at large. The past.season was an ‘exception; 


the product of fruit was’ greater than ever be- 
fore, and greater by far than we.can expect as a 


| rule; yet, except in a few favored localities, not 


half of the people have been supplied with an 
abundance of good fruit during the present year. 

One hint more. Nurserymen are generally 
too ambitious to get large catalogues, embracing 
the greatest possible variety of every kind of 
fruit. They must offer two or. three Itundred 
varieties of apples and pears, and a proportion- 
ally large variety of other fruits. It is al] very 
well for two or three great central establish- 
ments to have and offer about every thing 
grown; but there are in reality only a few kinds 
of the different fruits that are worth buying. If 
we were about starting a nursery in any locality, 
looking to our own profit, and the interests of 
our customers as well, we would carefully as- 
certain what were a few of the best apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, ete., for the localities 
where we looked for trade, and push these into 
the market? To induce a man to purchase an 
assortment of thirty or forty kinds of apples, 
for example, might tickle his fancy, and our own 
pocket, but it would neither be to his benefit; 
nor to our lasting credit. 

Finally, no man should touch the nursery 
business, unless he have experience and obser- 
vation among trees; nor unless he intend to 
make it a permanent business, so that he will 
feel it to-be his interest to acquire and sustain a 
credit for strict honesty. The meanest of all 
cheating is that in which a man palms off a poor 
or untrue fruit free for the sake of a shilling 
profit, involving the buyer in loss of purchase 
money, loss of time and care, and loss of inter- 
est, when after half a dozen or a dozen years 
of expectation, he finds that he has been the 
victim of deception. 

—— 6 +e 


ACommon Mistake in Planting. 


One of the greatest and commonest errors in 
tree-planting, is that of setting out large trees 
and many of them, insmall inclosures, The ru- 
ral improver thinks that he wants a great vari- 
ety of trees, such as he has seen on Mr. Smith’s 
place, and at Judge Jones’ great establishment. 
So he adds tree to tree, year after year. While 
they are small, they look pretty, and all goes on 
well. But ere long, they spread out their limbs 
on every side, until they meet and overlap each 
other, making a complete forest jungle. None 
of them can become well-formed trees; they 
grow up spindling, or lop-sided, and give little 
real satisfaction. And besides, what can be ex- 
pected of the grass under such overhanging 
boughs and such a mass of tree-roots? And 
what of shrubs and plafits? Where, too, are 
the views of the street, or of the surrounding 
country? Everyway, the practice is a bad one. 

Here let a remedy be suggested: Set out but 
few trees. Plant the largest along the bounda- 
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ries, and the smaller around the dwelling. Set 
them so as to preserve views of the neighbor- 
hood, at the best out-looks. Calculate for their 
growth many years ahead, and plant according- 
ly. Many persons plant a large number of trees 
in their grounds, intending, at some future day, 
when the trees become crowded, to thin them 
out. But very few persons have resolution 
enough to cut down a tree which has become 
large and thrifty, especially if it was planted 
by themselves. Multitudes of persons annually 
impose on themselves, and multitudes of places 
are annually ruined in this way. 

It is safer, perhaps, for amateurs who make 
trees their habitual study, to have a large vari- 
ety of trees, and of all sizes. They will take 
care of them; and when one interferes with the 
healthy growth of another, it will be removed. 
But for most persons, the better way is to 
select a few hardy, free-growing trees, sct them 
at wide distances apart—say at least thirty to 
forty feet—and let them grow at their leisure. 
The effect will be good, and increasingly pleas- 
ant for a life-time. 
et 

Trees Against Flowers.—A Dersate. 
(Overheard and Reported for the American Agriculiurist.) 
pi 

John—W ell, Mary, what do you think of flow- 
ers, this cold day? I reckon your posy-beds 
are done with for this season. 

Mary—No, indeed. I have a fine collection of 
them here on the plant-stand. Flowers are not 
confined to the Summer season. See! I have 
chrysanthemums, geraniums, fuchsias, helio- 
tropes, petunias, etc., making this southern win- 
dow all a-glow. 

John—Yes, that’s better than nothing. But 
look out of doors. Where are the ten thousand 
summer flowers which filled the garden, and 
bloomed on hill and dale? All dead, or frozen 
stiff and buried up with snow. But my favor- 
ites, the trees, are still alive and doing well. 
The deciduous trees have cast their leaves, 
but their limbs and feathery spray are still beau- 
tiful; and the evergreens have undying charms. 

Mary—I can’t bear to hear you disparage my 
pets. Think how early in the season the spring 
flowédrs appear. The crocus, and snow-drop, 
and violet, hardly wait for the snow to melt. 
Go out even now, and brush off the snow, and 
you'll find the Christmas rose in bloom. Flow- 
ers begin early to blossom, and they persevere 
in doing so until Winter returns. 

John—But, dear lady, only think of the trouble 
they make for mankind. One has to dig and 
manure, and rake and weed, sow seeds and save 
seeds, thin out and transplant, prune and tie up, 
and water, and protect from sun and frost, and 
so on—an everlasting botheration. Now, when 
I set out an apple tree or an elm tree, and get it 
once established in good soil, there’s an end of 
all trouble. I can now stand or sit and look at 
my beauty, and enjoy it. All I have to do 
henceforth, is to clip a stray limb here and there, 
and it will go on, year after year, and build it- 
self up—a splendid piece of architecture. 

Mary—Good ! sir, you are eloquent. But think 
what a variety of beautiful things we have in 
flowers—variety in color, shade and tint, form 
and fragrance. And then, what endless combi- 
nations we can make of these, both in the gar- 
den and in bouquets. How many pleasing asso- 
ciations florists have, poetical and _ historical. 
These touch the heart, and weave about our 
finer sentiments in a way that trees can not. 

John—And you are eloquent. But hear one 
word more, before I submit to your superior ar- 











guments. You go into ecstasy, every Spring, 
over your beds of hyacinths and tulips; but re- 
member, that in a very few weeks, these beds 
become a sightless mass of dry, withered stalks. 
A maple, or pear tree, or magnolia, blossoms, 
but the flowers are succeeded by a harvest of 
bright-colored and useful fruit, and by clustering 
boughs of fresh, green foliage. Bear in mind 
this fact, also: when you set outa dahlia, ver- 
bena, or other flowering plant, in the Spring, it 
attains its perfection in a single season, and that’s 
the upshot of it. It dies down when the first 
frost comes, and each succeeding Spring you 
have to begin where you did the Spring before. 
You make no progress from year to year, and 
would gain nothing more at the end of a life- 
time. But in setting out a tree, you plant 
something which is a pleasant object from the 
very first, and which develops itself more and 
more eyery year; it is something larger and 
grander, every season, and will continue to 
make progress for one’s whole lifetime. 

Mary—My dear friend, there’s something to be 
said on both sides. Trees give us refreshing 
shade; they suggest ideas of repose and comfort. 

John—They give us fire-wood and lumber, and 
ship-masts, wagon-hubs and ox-yokes. 

Mary—Yes, you practical man. The oaks of 
Mamre, the cedars of Lebanon, “the pine-tree, 
and fir-tree, and box-iree, together,” have sa- 
cred associations, as well as the rose of Sharon 
and lily of the valley. I think we had better 
shake hands, and agree that flowers and trees 
are both good things in their way, and were 
made for man’s use and enjoyment. 

{Our reporter goes on to tell how John and 
Mary compromised, and agreed that each was 
right in his and her tastes; and how John fell 
to praising the rose bloom on Mary’s lips, and— 
but the reader may guess the rest. They are 
likely to have both trees and flowers, and enjoy 
them together.—Ed. American Agriculturist. ] 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
More Standard Fruit Wanted. 
at 

As the season for selecting cions for propaga- 
tion is at hand, I would suggest to nurserymen 
the importance of materially reducing their long 
lists of varieties, and propagating none but the 
best. It costs no more and is as easy and con- 
venient to grow them, as inferior sorts. "When 
trees are grown, no matter how poor the varie- 
ty, they are almost sure to be sold by some un- 
scrupulous agent or tree peddler. If a man 
wants one or two thousand trees of one leading 
variety, he can not obtain them without pur- 
chasing a greater number of assorted kinds, 
which he does not want, and should not plant 
at any price, and if he selects but one or two 


leading varieties, he must pay from fifty to one. 


hundred per cent. more for them. The same 
difficulty occurs in selecting pear trees, which 
would not be the case if nurserymen were gen- 
erally more scrupulous in discarding all inferior 
and worthless sorts. PoMOLOGIST. 
nt a > 


Experience in Peach Culture. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 





During a long experience in raising peaches I 
have tried many experiments aud have found 
the following treatment most beneficial: I sift 
coal ashes around the tfunk of each tree to the 
distance of two feet, and five or six inches deep. 
The trunks are washed with whale-oil soap 
twice a year, using a quarter of a pound of soap 
to a gallon of water. I apply very little ma- 





nure, About the 15th of April, 1st of June and 
September, and the middle of November, the 
trees are carefully examined for worms, which 
are cut out and destroyed. I have a Morris 
White tree which has been treated in this man- 
ner, and has borne a good crop for eleven suc- 
cessive years, and it promises to last a long time, 
with proper care. NORTHUMBERLAND Co., Pa. 
— ~~ 
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Wine and Grape Fair in Hermann— 
Notes on Grapes in Missouri. 
Pen 

A correspondent, F. A. N., sends the fol- 
lowing notes to the American Agriculturist ; 
This little town of Hermann, in Gasconade 
County, about 80 miles west of St. Louis, situ- 
ated on the Missouri river and the Pacific Rail- 
road, is probably the only place in this State 
which will have held a fair this year. Out of a 
population of scarcely 2,000, men, women and 
children, so many have enlisted in our armies, 
that not a sufficient number of citizens liable to 
military duty to form a militia company have 
remained, As a natural consequence, the vine- 
yards have been neglected in most cases, in 
some worked only by women and children, and 
insome not worked at all, though vine-growing 
is the principal and most lucrative occupation 
in this part of the county. In view of these sad 
times it was thought hardly advisable to ven- 
ture on holding a fair; yet the hopeful spirit of 
our people predominated, and they at last, on 
short notice, exhibited under the auspices of the 
Gasconade County Agricultural Society the pro- 
duce of farms and vineyards. 

The main features of the exhibition were, the 
exceedingly fine display of grapes on boughs, 
in bunches, and as wines. There were, in all, 
some 35 varieties of grapes, grown here out 
doors, the most attractive of which were bough~ 
of the Herbemont, Concord, Norton’s Virginia 
Seedling, Catawba, North Carolina Seedling, 
and Cunningham. One bough of Norton’s Vir- 
ginia Seedling with 81 fine bunches was the 
most prolific on exhibition. In this region all 
the vines are grown on the renewal or spur- 
system, allowing each strong vine to have two 
shoots of about 6 feet length. 

I have taken some pains to collect the obser- 
vations and experiences of our most successful 
vine-growers as to the relative value of the dif- 
ferent varieties raised here, and will give a short 
synopsis of my notes, which I derived chiefly 
from the brothers Poeschel—the successful com- 
petitorsthis year. The following statements are, 
therefore, not my individual opinions, but the 
result of observations by intelligent cultivators. 

One circumstance in this connection deserves 
special mentioning—the most successful because 
most observing and discriminating vine grow- 
ers, were not brought up as such, but commenced 
afier they had settled here in their maturer years. * 

MARKET GRAPES.— Concord, dark colored, 
showy, large, fine flavor, early, prolific bearer, 
quite hardy, very easily propagated.— Union 
Village, very showy, hardy, healthy.—North Car- 
olina Seedling, a very valuable, showy market 
grape, sweet, resembles Isabella, prolific bear- 
er, a week earlier than Concord.—Delaware, 
white or light colored, hardy, healthy, very 
sweet, prolific; fine bunches, berries meditim. 
—Allen’s Hybrid, superior to the Delaware; may 
rot some; will be further tested.—febecca, very 
fine, pretty good bearer.—Anna, healthy, fine.— 
Cassady, promising ; to be tested further. 

WInE-GRAPES.—Herbemont,though small berry, 
the cluster is so crowded that there is no room 
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for au additional berry, except at the ends of the 
bunches; bunches very large, heavy; very thin 
and delicate skin; no pulp, all juice; of the 
most delicious vinous flavor; two small seeds ; 
healthy, good bearer, must be heeled in through 
Winter; is being propagated in preference to 
older varieties. Wine, all that can be desired. 
Ten pounds of grapes are reckoned to yield one 
gallon must at the first pressing. 

Cunningham, similar to the Herbemont. 

Concord, but little wine yet made of it, but 
that little is of ‘an excellent, fiery character. 

Norton's Virginia Seedling, healthy, extremely 
hardy, somewhat difficult to propagate from 
cuttings (better from layers), berries small, but 
crowded in the bunches; very prolific. Its 
wine is decidedly superior to any other red wine, 
whether native or foreign, and is a better keep- 
er than the imported clarets. 

Delaware makes a good strong wine, when used 
alone, and when mixed with other varieties. 

Catawba, I put this old variety last, because it 
has lost many of its former friends by its being 
capriciously inclined to rot; it is sometimes too 
late in ripening, loses its foliage just when it 
ought to keep it, and is withal not quite hardy. 
Some years it behaves very well, yields an enor- 
mous crop of first quality (300 gallons must from 
one acre, worth this year $255), averaging 50 
fine bunches to a healthy vine. The best vine- 
yards I have seen this year were Catawhas, 
wholly or for the greater part; and the worst 
were Catawba also. But plenty of elbow-grease, 
with bucketfuls of perspiration and a generous 
supply of well rotten compost were at the bottom 
of the thrifty, luxuriant vines. 

Isabella is either torn up, or, when a strong root, 
grafted with Concord. Itself is not worth the 
room it occupies. Soil and climate will not 
agree with this favorite of the East. 

There are quite a number of other varieties 
which have been tested here for several years, 
and some (¢. g., Hartford, Clinton, To Kalon,) 
will maintain a place in public favor; others 
will be grown only for the sake of having them. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


It Pays to Lay Down all Grape Vines. 





It is now generally conceded by the most suc- 
cessful fruit growers, that it pays well to lay 
down even the hardy vines, like the Catawba 
and Isabella. It is not necessary always to 
cover them with the soil, though this is some- 
times the most convenient substance. Iam now, 
in October, reaping the benefits of this precau- 
tion, in the shape of the finest bunches of Isa- 
bellas I ever raised. Not only are the bunches 
large, but the berries are of unusual size, and of 
the finest quality, so that grapes under glass are 
hardly coveted. The vine is trained partly upon 
the southeast end of the house, and partly upon 
the southwest, and is now twelve years old. 
The part upon the southeast, which has the best 
exposure, was left upon the trellis; that upon 
the southwest was laid down upon the flower 
border which runs along the side of the dwell- 
ing, and was covered slightly with sea-weed, 
coarse litter, and manure, last December, after 
trimming. It was raised and fastened to its 
supports about the middle of April. Both sides 
were summer pruned, and sprinkled with sulphur 
once. There was a fair crop upon the southeast 
side, but nothing to be compared to the grapes 
upon the other. With a little of the skill of 
Drs. Grant and Underhill, people who live along 
the Sound need not send to Croton Point and 
Iona Island for their grapes. The Isabella and 





the Catawba both ripen perfectly near the shore, 
in all ordinary years. The Isabella sometimes 
receives damage in the fruit buds during Win- 
ter, so that it bears no fruit. Laying down pre- 
vents this. It is probable that this injury is 
done by the sun, so that it is only necessary to 
protect the canes by a slight covering of straw 
or evergreen branches. It is but a small job 
while pruning, and if done, and the vines re- 
ceive good treatment otherwise, I am confi- 
dent that the grape crop can be made more sure 
than apples. CoNNECTICUT. 
et 6 
The Hermitage Wine. 
————— 

This wine, famous the world over, is so called 
from the ruins of an ancient Catholic hermitage 
found on the range of hills where the vineyard 
is established. The top of the hill is too cold, 
and at the base the ground is too rich to pro- 
duce wine of first quality. Along the middle 
region is a belt of calcareous soil, crossing a 
granite debris in the subsoil; and this seems to 
furnish just the best material for superior wine 
grapes. Lands adjoining, along the Rhone, and 
other neigboring hills even, in which the soil is 
different, yield good wine, but it does not fetch 
more than half the price in market. The best of 
the ‘red Hermitage wines is made from one sort 
of grape called Civas; the white from two kinds, 
viz.: the Roussette and the Maison. The vine- 
growers manure with sheep and horse manure. 
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The Japan Grape Vine. 
ee 

In answer to an inquiry, we reply that little 
seems to be known about it. We are not sure 
that it has yet been sent to this country, though 
we wish it might be. From one of our contem- 
poraries we gather the following: Mr. Fortune, 
the celebrated plant-collector, wrote, last year, 
from Jeddo in Japan, to the Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle, that he had seen and tasted a native grape 
there of superior quality, which he thought 
would be an excellent fruit for America. 

He had lately met in Asia Minor, with Bry- 
ant, the American poet, who told him that Eu- 
ropean grapes generally mildewed in the open 
air of America. He thought, however, that as 
other Chinese and Japanese plants have suc- 
ceeded so well in America, a grape-vine might 
do the same: at least, it was well worth the 
trial. Accordingly, Mr. F. having found a first- 
rate grape in Japan, a native of the coldest dis- 
tricts and very hardy, he informed Dr. Hall, a 
resident American, and a true horticulturist, of 
its existence and character, and advised him to 
send it to this country. Dr. Hall had previous- 
ly sent home other plants sa¥ely, and thought 
he could venture with this. What this gentle- 
man has done in the premises, we do not know, 
but shall try to ascertain.. Mr. Fortune describes 
the grape as a fruit of great excellence. Bunch- 
es medium size, berries brownish red, thin skin- 
ned, and the flavor all that could be desired. 
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Good Horticultural Prizes. 

Among the prizes recently offered by the Cal- 
edonian Horticultural Society, we note the fol- 
lowing: For the introduction of any new ever- 
green or deciduous shrub, of an ornamental 
character, and sufficiently hardy to withstand 
the Winter of Scotland. For the introduction of 
any ornamental or useful forest tree, adapted to 
the climate of that country. For the best mod- 
el of a rustic chair, with description of materials 








recommended for its construction, expense, 
etc. For the best essay, founded on at least 
five years’ observation, on bringing tender flow- 
ers and shrubs to such a state of- hardiness, as to 
enable them, in ordinary situations, to endure 
the climate of Scotland. For the best essay, 
founded on observation and experiment, on the 
effects produced on the cion and its products by 
the stock on which it is grafted. For the best 
description of those diseases that appear in the 
bark of trees, which have hitherto been indis- 
criminately styled “canker,” with mode of cure. 

In another society, we observe that many of 
the premiums offered to laboring men consist of 
farm and garden implements, or articles of 
household furniture, or of books, trees and seeds. 
He who carries off the greatest number of prizes 
is to have the present of a splendid wheelbarrow ! 
Might not our societies gain something in use- 
fulness by adopting some such asystem of prizes? 





Enthusiasm for Fruit-Growing. 


A subscriber, ina note to the Editors of the 
American Agriculturist about his fruit orchard, 
breaks out into the following strong language : 
“The most pleasant, most ennobling, and most. 
wholesome of human employments, is fruit 
growing. It has no seasons of excessive toil, 
such as other farm labor involves at seed-time 
and harvest; it has nothing repulsive and shock- 
ing, like many operations in the care of, and 
slaughtering, animals; it is not confining, and 
soul or body-dwarfing, as are most mercantile, 
mechanical and professional pursuits. Each de- 
partment of its labors is fit for saints—even for 
women; while the harvest—the gathering of the 
luscious and beautiful fruits—is suitable pastime 
for angels on gala days! What can be more 
paradisian here on earth than a snug fruit home- 
stead accessible to a good market? With small 
capital and easy labor, it will yield a comforta- 
ble subsistence, and yet afford plenty of leisure 
in Winter for traveling, visiting, writing, study, 
or whatever is prefered. Parents will do well 
to ‘consider these facts when counseling their 
sons as to choice of occupation.” 
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Tne Best SHaDE TreEs.—For the beginner, 
we would say, plant at first, native, well-known 
hardy trees. These will include, generally, the 
white elm; the rock maple, silver, red and black 
maples; the white ash, the white oak, chestnut, 
and perhaps a few others. To these, we would 
add a few evergreens, such as white pine, bal- 
sam fir, black and white spruce, and arbor vite. 
Then we would go on with the Norway maple ; 
English, Scotch and Dutch elms; Scotch larch, 
European Mountain ash, Norway spruce, Siberi- 
an Arbor Vite and a few other foreign evergreens, 
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Water-CrEss.—This is a fine relish in Spring 
and is proverbially healthy. In Paris, it is cried 
through the streets under the name of /a sante du 
corps,—the health of the body. In its natural 
growth, it is found along water-courses, but is 
also raised in artificial ponds. These ponds are 
bottomed with several inches of rich soil, in 
which plants are then set out, when the water 
is allowed to flow over them. They start soon, 
and grow rapidly. : 
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A Nosraay or Fruit.—At a late party, we 
observed this novelty. It was composed of a 
large variety of different colored grapes, pears, 
plums, etc., arranged a la bouquet, with leaves 
worked in between them. The effect was fine. 
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The Westfield Seek-no-further Apple. 

Names do not always indicate real qualities, 
especially among fruits. Many can testify to 
this from costly experience in the purchase of 
trees and plants by catalogue; it has frequently 
been found that the name was almost the only 
thing the purchased article had to recommend 
it. In this instance, however, the name, though 
pretentious, is not misapplied. For all qualities 
of tree and fruit this variety is unexcelled. It 
originated in Connecticut, but has been exten- 
sively disseminated both west and south, flour- 
ishing well in most localities. The Westfield 
Seck-no-further is thus fully described by Elliott: 
Fruit, medium; form, regular, roundish conical, 
broad at base; color, light yellow ground, the 
sunny side striped and splashed with red, small 
russet dots shaded around with light russet yel- 
low, often considerable russet about both stem 
and calyx; stem long and slender; cavity, open, 
regular; calyx, usually small, closed, sometimes 
‘open, with short segments; basin, regular form, 
moderate depth; flesh, yellowish, tender, sub- 
acid, pearmain flavor; core, medium; seeds, 
ovate. Ripens from November to February. 
When grown in ricp, loamy, alluvial soils at the 
south, it is much russeted, and about the stem 
the russet has the appearance of rich bronze; 
progressing northward, it gradually loses its 
russet, until, on light sandy soils, in Michigan, 
it becomes a pale yellow ground, with stripes 
and splashes of clear red, and minute dots. 
This description will render the fruit easily 
recognizable. It should have a place in most 
orchards, both for family use and for marketing. 
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Experiment in Transplanting—A Hint. 


Having occasion, last Summer, to set out a 
Brugmansia while in full leaf, into the open 
ground, we observed that it wilted badly, and 
shed a portion of its leaves. Plentiful watering 
of top and root, with shading, restored it to par- 
tial vigor. But as it did not look quite right 
for some time, we took a sharp spade and cut 
all around it, taking off all the long roots close 
up to the ball of earth. Then, we worked in a 
lot of rotten dung all about the ends of the cut 
roots, and applied a heavy dose of water. This 
treatment was of course followed up by shad- 
ing and mulching. In the course of ten days, 
the plant began to grow vigorously, both in root 
and branch, and soon looked as bright and 
healthy as one could desire. This result was 
owing to the fact that when some of the long, 





coarse roots were cut off, a large 
mass of new fibrous roots . were 
formed, and that these numerous 
hungry mouths were supplied with 
a plenty of food close at home. 
Now for the hint. Do we not find 
here the reason why many trans- 
planted things, such as_ lettuce, 
cabbage, tomatoes, celery, etc., as 
well as some flowering plants, do 
better when transplanted? The 
“pricking out” causes them to 
form a multitude of short, new 
roots, and being set in rich soil, 
they grow vigorously. Why not 
apply this principle in the culture 
of the melon, cucumber, the grape 
and the pear? Keep the roots 
small, numerous, and feed them 
high? Certainly, it would be a 
saving of room. This subject is worthy of more 
careful experiment. It is often advised to be 
careful not to disturb the roots of trees. The 
Gardener of the Bible proposed to “dig about 
and dung” the unfruitful fig-tree. May we not 
often imitate him to advantage? 4 
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A New Mode of Striking Cuttings. 
=o 

The plan indicated by the accompanying en- 
graving is so sure and so simple as to recom- 
mend itself for practice by every body. Any 
lady can thus rapidly propagate pinks, roses, 
geraniums, etc., without much trouble or loss. 
Take a large, wide-mouthed pot, and partly 
fill it with small 
stones or pieces 
of broken pots, 
for. drainage, as 
seen at b. Then 
take a pot two 
inches smaller, 
stop the drainage 
hole of this with 
stiff clay or with 
a cork, to make it 
water-tight, as 
shown at a, Set 
this inside of the 
large pot, on top of the drainage, so that the 
brims of the two will be on a level. Now, fill 
the space between the pots with sandy loam, 
and insert cuttings all around the pot, as shown 
atc. Have the lower end of each cutting touch 
the surface of the inner pot. This pot is to be 
filled with water. Now, plunge the. pots in a 
gentle hot-bed, or, if it is Summer, cover the 
cuttings with a bell-glass. The moisture will 
find its way through the sides of the inner pot as 
fast as the rootlets of the cuttings want it. After 
a suitable time, the inner crock can be carefully 
lifted out, to examine the cuttings and see if they 
are rooted. If they are not; it can be restored to 
its place without injury to the cuttings. When 
the young plants are started, they can be taken 
off, one at a time, with a broad-bladed knife. 
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THE PELARGONIUM.—It is not altogether an 
affectation which makes gardeners distinguish 
between this and the Geranium. The name orig- 
inated thus: Pelargonium is the Greek name of 
the bird called stork. It was first applied by the 
German botanist, Burman, on account of the re- 
semblance between the bill of that bird and the 
long, pointed seed capsule. The plant, original- 
ly from the Cape of Good Hope, has been found, 





also, in Australia, in Polynesia, and St. Helena. 





Planning Flower Gardens. 
_ 

One of the worst ways of planting a flower- 
garden is to set out indiscriminately, plants of 
all colors,of different hights and habits of growth, 
without regard to any system or design. It is” 
enough to make an orderly man’s head ache. 
Here is a verbena, next a poppy; beyond is a pe- 
tunia, and hard by is a lilac-bush ; next is por- 
tulacca, and next a morning-glory, and so on. 
Such a confused mass of things is at best child- 
ish. Let there be some kind of system—almost 
any is better than none. This is a good one: 
Let the plants on a particular bed be similar in 
form, or color, size or style of growth, If dif- 
ferent colors appear in the same bed, let them 
be of such kinds as will harmonize well together. 

It isa growing custom, anda good one, to 
have the beds small, and only one color toa bed. 
Then, when the garden is viewed from the win- 
dows or veranda of the dwelling, it has the ap- 
pearance of embroidery or carpeting. Mr. Lou- 
don recommends drawing out in Winter, on pa- 
per, the plan of the garden, and coloring the 
beds with paint, so as to see what the effect will 
be. Make the arrangement of colors a long and 
careful study. When the plan is fixed upon, it 
will be the simple work of the gardener to find 
the plants which will give the required colors 
during the entire Summer, and at the least exe 
pense. We suggest this hint to the florists of 
the Agriculturist family, for winter study. 


The Embellishment of City Door-Yards. 
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One excellent mode of adorning city yards is, 
to throw the front grounds of several buildings 
into one enclosure, and have them embellished 
With trees and flowers, under the care of a sin- 
gle gardener. The engraving below will give 
some idea of this plan. An arrangement of this 
sort would afford quite a considerable park or 
pleasure-ground for the different families to en- 
joy in common. It would furnish a much 
greater variety of trees and plants than could 
be possible in any one yard. By commit- 
ting the premises to the care of a single gar- 
dener, it would save much care and expense 
to each family. The plan would be excellent, 
especially where the buildings were all owned 
by a single proprietor. The care of the grounds 
should be charged on the rent, and so save any 
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further trouble. The cut represents only one of 
a great number of plans which might be adopt- 
ed in laying out the ground. Instead of one 
wide circular walk, a, terminating at the street, 
there might be several narrow. and straight 
paths running from each door directly to the 
curb-stone; or there might be any number of 
serpentine walks, and flower beds and shrubs. 
The success of the whole arrangement would, 
of course, depend upon the good understanding 
maintained among the several tenants. Com- 
mon interest in an attractive garden would seem 
to be an excellent means of promoting mutual 
good forbearance and good will. 

[This plan, prepared by an associate, has _ 
some advantages, and in some circumstances 
may be adopted; but as a rule, we should say, 
jet every family have its own garden, and enjoy 
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This engraving, made for the Agriculturist several years since, has been extensive.y copied, and has, we trust, done at least 
some good. Indeed, we have heard of several lawsuits in progress, which the ‘clients ” stepped by mutual concessions, after 
secing the above picture. The gist of it is plain; the clients waste their strength and substance, while their counsellors quiet- 
~ ly enjoy the fees (milk), As we have already remarked, the picture is defective, in not indicating the other attorney drawing 
his share of the “fees.” We are glad to announce that the famous lawsuit here pictured, which began many years ago, as will 
be seen by the ancient costume of the parties, has at last come to an end. We have in the hands of the engraver for the Janua- 
ry Agriculturist, a capital original illustration of the final results, which will afford no little amusement and instruction to all, 
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perfect than any one now existing among de- 
teriorated mortals would be the result. If 
_ we remember rightly, he was a bachelor, and 
vowed celibacy until he had produced a per- 
fect woman from his tubor churn. The last 
heard of him, he was turning away at the 
crank, as he had been for several years before. 


Leaving our monomaniac to work on until 
his own fragile and ill-composed elements 
themsclyes fall asunder, it is pleasing to turn 
aside and contemplate the real progress that 
has been made toward con-structing artifi- 
cial bodies, or in supplying such of the 
non-vital portions as chance to be lost by 
disease or accident. With our own eyes 
we have scen artificial hands, feet, legs, arms, 
cars, eyes, noses, not to mention the more 
common ones of teeth, and hair, ete,—all 
of which were so natural in form and appear- 
ance, as to escape the notice of the casual ob- 
server. Some of these artificial members 
are so perfect in form and construction as to 
serve nearly all the purposes of the natural 
ones. Having a fricnd who had lost a leg 
(shot off above the knee in a battle last 
Spring,) we had occasion to examine the con- 
struction of this particular member, and we 
confess to an agreeable surprise at the 
perfection to which the manufacture has 
been carried. After examining some of 
the most noted forms, any one of which 











the pleasure of cultivating it. The healthful ex- 
ercise, and the improvement of the taste would 
be lost, if the work be done in common with 
others, or be delegated to a hired gardener. O.J.] 
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House Tools—Hints to the ‘‘ Men-folks.” 
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We dislike to offend by too plain talk, so the 
reader will please understand that in what follows, 
we do not refer to him, but to “another man.” 
On a recent evening we happened into his house 
(the other man’s house) and saw his wife trying to 
cut out a garment; or possibly it was a patch for 
a coat for her boy or her husband; but it was 
hard work, and a ragged edge was left. She made 
sundry efforts and by clipping several times it 
seemed to come into about the desired shape. The 
fact was, the rivet was loose, and as for a cutting 
edge, that was worn off years ago. Wenoticed that 
she looked at her thumb and fingers to see if they 
were blistered. Three minutes with a hammer to 
head the rivet, and a grindstone, whetstone, or 
even a file, tc give a cutting edge, would have made 
all right, saved the wife several hours of time in the 
course of each week or month, and enabled her to 
do her work much more easily, and to patch more 
neatly. But her husband was a “hard working 
man,” and hadn’t the three minutes’ time. Having 
some business with him, we found him at the store 
sitting in his accustomed place on the counter. 
The wife went to fix up the wood fire, and at- 
tempted to lift up a brand with the tongs, but the 
legs would turn and slip by each other. After scy- 
eral vain trials she pushed up the fire, and swept up 
the coals that had scattered from the falling brand. 
One minute’s time, with a hammer, would have 
tightened the joint and made the legs meet square. 
A daughter was trying to cut hash or mince meat, 
but the thug, thug, indicated that the dull knife 
was only mashing and not cutting the meat. The 
tired girl showed plainly that she had been at it for 
an hour or more. Three minutes with the grind- 
stone, or whetstone, or a file, once a month, would 
give that knifea sharp edge, and save manya pound 
of elbow grease, many wearisome hours, give that 
daughter a little extra time to read the American 
Agricultwrist (only the other man “ don’t take it”), 
and the finely cut tough meat would be far more 
digestible than when swallowed hurriedly in large 
pieces. (A Hale's meat cutter, costing $2.50, would 
cut the hash for a large family in four’ minutes, 
or in less time, and do the work excellently.) 











One Monday we took dinner at the house of this 
“other man.” The bread was not in smooth cut 
slices, but appeared as if haggled off from the loaf 
with the back of ascythe. The dried beef, instead 
of being in nice thin shavings, nice to look at, and 
nice to eat, was in thick, scraggy pieces, as if 
chopped off with a very dull hatchet. The table 
knives appeared to have been sharpened on the 
iron shovel handle, or on the stove edge so long, 
and were so much rounded off, that except from the 
shape it would have been difficult to tell on which 
side the edge had been. Five or ten minutes with 
the grindstone would have given a good edge on 
one side of every knive in the house. How much 
work it would have saved in the kitchen, in prepar- 
ing meals, cutting up meats, paring potatoes, etc., 
the reader may figure up. (If the writer was the 
wife of this “other man” he would take a few les- 
sons on knife-sharpening and be independent.) 

Glancing through the open kitchen door, we saw 
Bridget trying to stop an old leak in a boiler, with a 
plaster of dough, but it would come off, and the wa- 
ter would run on to the stove and over the hearth. 
A drop of solder would have saved all this trouble 
and vexation. If the “other man” had read the 
Agriculturist for November, 1859, page 842, he would 
have known how to apply the solder himself in less 
than three minutcs.——We have made several calls 
at this “other man’s” house, but the above will do 
for abeginning. Please show him this copy of the 
Agriculturist and perhaps his curiosity may be ex- 
cited to read more of his peysonal matters which 
will be found in the next volume. 


1 rt 9 ee 
About Artificial Limbs. 


It was reported a few years ago, that a monoma- 
niac in France, who believed in the doctrine of 
chance, conceived the idea that the first human 
body was the result of a chance aggregation of par- 
ticles of matter. Instead of trying to prove his 
theory by reasoning, or on scientific principles, he 
went to work to demonstrate it by actual experi- 
ment. Learning from chemical analyses the kind of 
atoms entering into the composition of a perfect 
body, and the proportion of each, he collected the 
requisite materials, put them into a cylinder, or 
kind of churn, and commenced operations. His 
idea was, that, by the long continued agitation of 
the particles, he would iy time bring them into just 
the proper position and arrangement, and a human 
body would be the result. He further believed that 
as he had collected only pure materials, a body more 
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would be a great acquisition to a legless man, 
we were led to give the preference to those made 
by Mr. Selpho, of this city.. We have not room for 
a minute description of the construction, and of 
the means and appliances by which the manufao- 
turers imitate the action of the natural limb. Es- 
sentially, the external appearance of the limb, in 
form and color is an exact imitation of the natural 
one. The structure is an ingenious combination of 
tough wood, leather, steel, India rubber, ete., by 
which lightness, strength, pliability and durability, 
are admirably secured. Fig. 1, gives the general 
appearance of an unclothed leg of nearly full length. 
Inside of this, as partly shown in fig. 2, are joints, 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 
springs, strong catgut tendons, cushions, etc., that 
serve to give elasticity and motion partly within the 
control of the wearer. The knee joint and the heel 
joint, bend and yield to pressure almost like the 
natural structure. We had the engravings specially 
made for the Agriculturist, but find it difficult to 
explain the various parts without having the read- 
er present to seg the actual limb, and will therefore 
not attempt it. The leg, as made by Mr. Selpho (of 
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No. 516 Broadway, New-York,) seems to excel in the 
simplicity of the internal machinery, and the con- 
sequent little liability to get out of repair; in the 
strength and broad bearing of the knee joints ; and 
especially in the arrangement by which a side mo- 
tion is given to the foot, so that in stepping on an 
uneven surface, or upon an inclirred plane, the foot 
yields laterally, and the bottom and ankle joint ad- 
just themselves to the inequality.——Artificial Arms 
are made in almost equal perfection. As an illustra- 
tion, we slipped one of our arms intoan artificial one 
so a3 to be able to use our shoulder joint only, and 
yet by means of the concealed strap, tendons, and 
springs. we could take off our own hat with the ar- 
tificial fingers, place it on the table, and return it 
to the head again.——We are glad to know that ar- 
rangements are made to supply our maimed sol- 
diers with these most valuable artificial limbs, at a 
low price. The Government allows $50 to soldiers 
for each limb lost, towards procuring an artificial 
one. <A moderate additional contribution from 
friends will pay the extra cost. Particulars as to 
price, ete., can be obtained by addressing the manu- 
facturers as above, or in an advertisement. 


A Cutting Board Convenient. 


—— 





Ladies, especially those who do the cutting at 
meetings of Sewing Societies, Relief Associations, 
etc., know how tiresome it is to stand at a table all 
the afternoon or evening, preparing work. At one 
of these meetings the other evening, we noticed a 
simple and convenient cutting board, which may be 
in general use, but we had not before seen one. It 
is a board about 3 feet long, and 114 to 2 fect wide, 
to hold upon the lap. On one side a half circle is 
cut out so thatit fits partly round the body, and the 
arms may rest upon it. The other side is partly 
rounded to take off the sharp corners that would 
otherwise stand out in the way. Sucha board is 
convenient both for cutting and mending. Any 
husband or son will make one in a few minutes. 
The board should be thin, and of light seasoned 
wood. We will suggest an addition, thus: Bore a 
hole in each outer corner,and put two sticks, say 
broom sticks, for supporting legs to the outside ; 
the other side rests on the lap. The sticks can 
be then taken out when not in use. We may claim 
a patent for this “improvement,” but it is free to 
all readers of the American Agriculturist, which in- 
cludes about everybody and the rest of womankind. 
rc ee 


Housekeepers, Help Each Other. 
——_o——_ 
A REQUEST. 

We respectfully solicit the aid and co-operation 
of allinterested in housekeeping to help improve 
this department of the Agriculturist. During the 
past year several hundreds of items, hints and sug- 
gestions have been-given, of which some at least 
have been interesting and useful we trust. But the 
household department has not been as full and 
varied as we could wish, or as we intend to make 
it. Our absence a part of the time has some- 
what prevented as much personal attention to these 
columns as we expect to give hereafter. But while 
we shall do all we can, we ask our readers for 
abundant contributions. When two or more 
housekeepers spend an hour together, each one 
usually gains some new hint or idea to put in prac- 
tice. No one makes a day’s visit at the house of a 
friend without seeing or hearing of some mode of 
doing a thing that leads to improvement in her 
own operations, Now we would like to gather up 
these ideas and spread them before tens of thou- 
sands. What is new to any one person, will be 
likely to be so to a great many others. We believe 
that there is just as great a chance for improve- 
ments to be made in the house, as on the farm—in 
labor-saving implements, in the most important 
topics of the care and health of the children, in the 
preparation of good, healthful, economical food, ete. 
Usually, when we solicit information, the reply is, 
“T am not used to writing for the papers”—especi- 
ally from those who are most excellent practical 








do not ask any one to edit; give us particulars, the 
ideas, the hints, no matter in how common language, 
and we will attend to putting them in shape for the 
public. Let all helpin this matter, not merely 
those who can better tell how to doa thing than do 
it, but those of the opposite class. She is a public 
benefactress who gives to a thousand others a sin- 
gle hint that tends to lessen labor and care, or leads 
to even the slightest improvement in any com- 
mon household operation. 

So et QS Ep ee 


To Cure Hams—Loss of Weight. 
a 

John C. Bishop, Fond du Lac, Wis., writes to the 
American Agriculturist: “I have never failed of 
having most excellent hams by using the follow- 
ing recipe—the shoulders are equally good, only 
fatter: Rub the hams thoroughly around the bone 
with salt, using the best quality. To 4 pails water 
add one quart molasses, six quarts salt, and one 
tablespoonful of saltpetre : they should remain in 
this pickle covered, five weeks. Cobs are pre- 
ferable to any other article to smoke with; sack 
and whitewash, and you will have first quality 
hams the year round. In packing my pork last 
Fall, it occurred to me to ascertain how much is lost 
in weight by smoking hams. I cut out a ham 
which weighed 2414 Ibs. After taking from the 
pickle, in which it had remained some 5 weeks, it 
weighed 251/ Ibs. To-day, one month after smoking, 
it weighs 221, lbs., having lost over 3 pounds. A 
barrel of side pork weighing 200 lbs. that I packed 
freed from bone and most of the lean meat, on 
being re-weighed had gained 8 pounds. 

——— — Oo a 

Mince Pies—Spirits in Cookery. 
—_—— 

Mrs. M. L. Thomson, of Falmouth, Ky., sends 
for the household department of the American Ag- 
riculturist, the following: Take 4 lbs. of boiled 
meat (a boiled beef’s heart is very good), 14 pound 
suet, 4 ounces cinnamon, 2 ounces mace or nutmeg, 
1 ounce cloves, 4 pounds raisins, 1 pint molasses, 1 
quart brandy, and sugar enough to make quite 
sweet. To all the’above add an equal weight (near- 
ly 12 Ibs.) of tart apples chopped fine. It will keep 
five or six months. As used for pies from time to 
time, add just before baking a tablespoonful of vin- 
egar, or old cider, toeach pie. [The above is doubt- 
less good, but a serious objection is the amount of 
brandy. The taste for alcohol which leads to its 
more frequent after use, and often to excess, is very 
often created by the use of wine or brandy sauces, 
brandied fruits and pies, etc., eaten at the paternal 
board. Were there not this danger, we should less 
object to pure brandies and wines occasionally in 
cooking. As it is, we think it always safer to 
eschew all alcoholic mixtures in cooking. One 
generous, noble young man lost to society through 
such means, is a greater loss to his friends, and to 
society, than the sacrifice of all sweetmeats, condi- 
ments, and stimulants, for ten thousand tables. It 
is the generous hearted, active, energetic, social 
young men, those worth most to society, who are 
by far the most liable to be overcome by evil habits, 
for these take the strongest hold upon such.—Eb.] 


How to Cook a Rabbit. 
chiens 

L. E. Palmer, Luzerne Co., Pa., writes to the 
American Agriculturist ; At the present season, coun- 
try families, especially those which nnmber a trap- 
setting juvenile or two, are coming into possession 
of various “small deer” of this sort. Many 
question whether it is “worth while” to dress 
and cook these chance acquisitions. Plain house- 
keepers are apt to be shy of wild game from the 
idea that it requires some intricate process to ren- 
der it really excellent. Rabbits cooked in the 
following simple way are pronounced better than 
that great standard of comparison—‘ chicken’. Pre- 
pare for stewing the same as with fowls, and after 
par-boiling, change the water, adding salt. Three 
hours steady stewing is not too much for an old 














ragged. When cooked, add two-thirds of a teacup 
of butter, and stir in while boiling, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour in a cup of water, then a little pepper. 
Toast to surface brown, but do not harden, three 
slices of bread; butter them freely while hot, lay 
on the platter, and pour the stew over them. 
Another Pennsylvania lady, Mrs. E. McC., North- 
ampton County, whose husband is equally expert 
with a gun in bringing down rabbits at home, or as 
a “militia man” on the southern border of the 
State, gives us her method of preparing a rabbit as 
follows: After skinning they are thoroughly freed 
from blood with cold water. They are then left 
over night in weak salt water, which is poured off 
in the morning, and new salt water added, in which 
they stand until ready for cooking. This water is 
made just salt enough to fit the flesh for eating. 
They are then boiled until tender, when the meat 
is taken out, and flour and butter, first rubbed 
together, is stirred in, and well peppered, and the 
whole poured over toast, upon which the meat is 
laid. A few sprigs of parsley added, improve the 
taste for many persons. 
Ss et § ee > 

A Stuffed Becftsteak.—Prepare a dress- 
ing of bread scalded soft and mixed with plenty 
of butter and a little pepper and salt. Layit upon 
one side of a round of steak, cover with the other 
and baste it down with needle and thread. Salt and 
pepper the outside of the steak and place in a drip- 
ping pan with halfan inch of water. When baked 
brown on one side, turn and bake the other. 


The Queen of Puddings.—L. E. Palmer, 
Luzerne Co., Pa., contributes the following to the 
American Agriculturist, and challenges any house- 
keeper in the country to give any mode of prepar- 
ing a more delicious light pudding: One pint of 
nice fine bread crumbs to one quart of milk, one 
cup of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the 
grated rind of alemon, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg. Bake until done but not, watery. Whip 
the whites of the eggs stiffand beat in a teapeup- 
ful of sugar in which has been stirred the juice of 
the lemon. Spread over the pudding a layer of 
jelly orany sweetmeats you prefer. Pour the whites 
of the eggs over this and replace in the oven and 
bake lightly. To be eaten cold with cream. Is sec- 
ond only to ice cream, and for some seasons better. 
Another Nice Pudding, by the same 
contributor: Three tablespoonfuls melted butter 
mixed with one cup of sugar; 1 egg well beaten ; 1 
pint of flour; 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar; 1 of so- 
da; 1 cup sweet milk. Beat well, and bake 30 min- 
utes. Serve hot with the following sauce: Two 
cups sugar with 1 cup of butter; 1 cup of currant 
or other wine added a little at a time, as the butter 
and sugar are melted—the pan containing it being 
set in hot water ten minutes or so. [“Spirits’’ again. | 


Pumpkin Bread,—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, by Mrs. 8. Washburn, West- 
chester Co., N. Y. Stew one small pumpkin, in 
the same manner as for pies; while boiling, stir in 
Indian meal until it becomes of the consistence of 
mush, adding a teacup of molasses and a little salt. 
Then take it out in some wheat flour—haye your 
sponge light—and when sufficiently cool, mix, 
mould and bake. 

Potato Pie.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by Indamora Hyatt, Westchester Co., 
N. Y. Mix the crust in the same manner as for 
chicken or beefsteak pie, and place it in a deep pie 
dish or dripping pan ; cut into it one small onion, 
and fill even full with finely sliced potatoes; add 
a little butter, and pour into the pan as much sweet 
milk and cream as it will contain. Season with salt 
and pepper to suit the taste; cover and bake in a 
slow oven. [Pray, leave out the onion.—Ep.] 

+ | O ae ————_ > 

Workine Backwarp.—A worthy Scotch couple, when 
asked how their son had broken down so early in life, 
gave the following explanation: ‘ When we began life, 
we worked hard, and lived upon porridge, and such like, 
gradually adding to our comforts as our means improved, 
until we were able to dine off a bit of roast meat, and 
sometimes a boiled chuckie (chicken); but Jack, our 








housekeepers. But this need not bean excuse. We 


rabbit ; the great point is to get it tender, but not 


son, worked backward ; he began with the chuckie first.” 
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prcunenercocncsoct tat cuincnsesroceosastectacie race ovosovnswnenses To §, 8, Superintendents and Teachers. 
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Sunday School Lessons for Two Years. 


ita] 


The following 104 lessons, averaging 7 to 8 verses, are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, Fifty-two of the le: vding topics of the New Testament His- 
tory are printed in Capitals, and desis gned forthe first year, They are taken 


roin the chapters that give 
porative of the several events. The pupil learning them will have the 


ground work of the Gospel History and Chronology stored in the mind. 
The SECOND series of § sssons, for another year, printed in italics, are 


laced in their proper pl sin order of time, If every Teacher and Scholar 
Pas a printed copy, there vy 


know where the lesson was. 
Subject. 


1-ANGE LS AT BETHLEHEM... 
1— Testimony of “Simeon 
2—VISIT O 


OF = MAGIA 
amanter Of the Tnnoce 
3-—CHRIST Re TWE ELVE YEARS OF AG 
3—The Light oF the wore 
4--THE eee “in, 'S MISSI( 
é Baptist’s >, red 
5-—CHR IST'S. TE Met ay ION. 
6—INTERV ib Ww W ry T H NICODEMUS. 
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Will be noroom for the usual excuse, “I didn’t 
’ See Almanac on the back of this, for any year, 


Chapter. 
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Verses. 


















's First Mirac le... 





—Evidence of Miracles. 
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8--DOCTRINE OF THE SAB BATH. 
8—The Beatitudes.......... 
9—PARABL = OF THE SOWER....... 
— Crossing the LAKE........esesessese Matt. WlsAnenen 24 to 82 
10— COMMISSION OF THE TWELVE... . 26:22. MAG. Ko esccnss LEO 8 
JI—JOHN’S IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH.....Mark Vi,. al to bod 
12—CHRIST a - BEAD OF DIPB:........c0csscoos John’vi 





e Syrophe nician Woman....... Matt. x 
N 




















— The Comfor tev 
21—THE AGONY IN GETHSE) 
22—SEIZURE OF CHRIS 
23—PETER’S DENIAL 
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Within the limits of one lesson the most complete 3 
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13—THE TRANS IGURATION ...........+0.2...- Matt. xvii. 
14—NECESSITY OF CHILD-LIKE TEMPER....Matt. xviii,...... lto % ee 
1—Parable of the Two Servants..... Matt. xviii,..... 23to8d F 
15—APPOINTMENT OF THE rb i o' ES re -lto 7 ) 
2—Freedom of Belier ... John viii,........31 to 38 i 
16—PARABLE OF THE GOOD § SA MARIT. ‘AN... Luke Milévceustbed 30 to 87 
17—THE LORD'S PRAYER.......... i ee 1to 8 & 
18—CHRIST THE 300D SHEPHERD.. ..John x, iS] 
v2 if hrist the Resurrection. 5 53 
cA 9—PARABLE “OF Tie PRODIGAL SON....... & 
% os 14—The Rich Manin Hell ...... } re 
a 1: 5—The Wicked Husbandmen.. =" j ie) 
Ke 16—The grea Commandment. ....... x 
% S0—THE LORD'S SUPPER........2.0++ sscces 
a The Vine oe its Branches.. % 


24—CHRIST BEFORE THE SANHEDR EPR sven L uke 3 Eis. 500% 63 to 71 
25—CHRIST BEFORE PILATE............ecceeees Luke xxiii, 
26—CHRIST BEFORE HEROD.,............0cceeee- Luke x3 
%) 27—-CHRIST SENTENCED BY PILATE........... Luke xxiii,.,....18 to 25 65 
BP BO—TEE CRU CIN URI icccsecessits ccccsstcce’ Luke xxiii,......82 to88 & 
w 29—DEATH OF CHRIST.............0.. secooeee-- Luke Xxili,......44t0 58 %% 
% 30-THE SEPULCHRE GUARDED... .........+.-Matt xxvii,.....61 to 60 9% 
% 31—RESURRECTION OF CHRIST..........++.+. Mark xvi,..... .1to 8 3 
rs 32—CHRIST’S APPEARANCES .............0+.0008 Mark XVi,..0<00¢ 9 to 16 
§) 33—THE ASCENSION,,.........0cscesesscssceoesveed ol) Ae 6tol2 
@) 34—GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT................. Acta ll,......s... 200 Sires 
% 35—PETER AND JOHN BEFORE SANHEDRIM.Acts iy,.......... 5to12 oY 
# 36—COMMUNITY OF GOODS...............0000 000d ee 81 to st Se 
8 37—MARTYRDUM OF STEPHEN ........... Acts vii,.........54 to 60 Xe i 
as 38—CONVERSION OF PAUL..........eese000. ee lto 8 Be 
§ 39—CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS..............- Acts xi 11to017 45 
ss 19—Paul's First Preaching Se ae 17 to 24 28 
x 40—FOUNDING OF CHURCH AT ANTIOCH. Acts aes 19to27 % 
bs 41—PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON..... AOS ascccues lto 6 25 
&) 42—PAUL APPOINTED MISSIONARY. ts 24, to xifi, 5 ee 
e 20—Paul Honored at L yee. ..11 to 18 es] 
as 43—DECREE OF aoe NCIL AT ane 22 to 29 
x 21—Timothy as Paul Ci lto 8 ‘e 
# 44—PHILIPPIAN JAJLER gl ERTED. 3X 5to8l §%P 
% 45—-PAUL’S PREACHING AT ATHENS.......... Acts xvii, Pasieciol to28 Se 
i] 22—Paul's Preweh ning at Corinth .... Acts xviil,...... 1to 8 & 
rp] 23—Erhortations to the Thessalonians. THES. V,...... 16 to 23 
% 34 The Man of if? PE oa 2 ii eo 
2 tk Sa 3 Preaching at Ephesus .... 2.5 
x oar ae 4 of hay Flesh and dowadoem 28 
46-—-TUMU Lit TAT EI : xe 
©, ence m3 Sc MIRON oe Sc is <td Ge 
‘Excellence of Charity... i) 
a5 Glorying in Infirmities, Se 
30—Fidelity in Doctrine..... 5 os 
31—The Final Judgment...... ne j os 
32—Christian Ex i re a 
33—Effect of the LaW. 2.2.66... ..00-c0ee x 
: — Christian FS ragga se 
35—Christian Election. ee ie] 
36—Christian Loyalty.. Rom. xiii, oe 
37—Eutychus Restored to Life... ..-Acts xx, s Se 
47—ARREST OF PAUL AT JER USALEM.. eye ge ek 
38—Paul before Felix and Festus..... Acts xxiv, 24, to xxv, 4 zs 
¥ 48—-PAUL BEGINS HIS VOYAGE TO ROME:... Acts xxvil,...... 1lto 8 ag 
49-STORM DURING PAUL'S PASSAGE.........4 Acts xxvii,...... 18 to 20 as 
50—PAUL ENCOURAGES THE MARINERS..,....Acts xxvii,. .-27 to 34 os 
51—ESCAPE FROM THE WRECK..........cc000e y 44 65 
52—PAUL’S ARRIVAL AT ROME ts 
39—Christian Puri vasa sa 4 
40—Domestic Duties B 
4 41—Christian Fidelity. Ee 
42—Christian Stedfastness .........4. a b ae 
‘ 43—Christian Circumspec BOR. asses Jas, 5 we 
44—Eficacy Of Prayer. .......00.+.++ Sas, Mg : <>) 
45 —Christian SODTICLY......000eceveeee Pia cw 1to x 
46—Ministerial Faithfulness. . 2 2 Tim’ iii, - ae to iv, 6 x 
47—Christian Putience..........ce000. 11 Pet. Ee sccveee 15 to ee 
48—The Christian Graces 3. §} See Ts te it 
49—Seditious Professors... .ccteceees. UE chxantssccss 8 to 15 R 
50—Christian Pi ivileges......... ciaeak 1 John iii,....... ito 8 
51 — Celestial Evjoyments:............. Se: Se 11to17 S& 
52S—The Millennium............ceveveee Rey. XX,.........1to 8 09 
Fos 
Entered according to act of Congress in the year 1862, by ORANGE Jupp, 3% 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the South- Py 
ern District of. New-York.———The above table of Lessons originated with 
Orange Judd, Sunday School Superintendent at Flushing, Long Island, 
The final selection and arrangement of the Lessons were made by Dr, JAMES % 
» Strona, S. T. D., (author of the Harmony of the Gospels, etc.) The les- 
e on ere Ones righted simply to stop their improper use for speculative & 
¢ § Any school can adopt them. Copies can be obtained by ad- i) 
s cres 0. Judd, Editor of the American Agricuiturist, New-York 3 
x City,— ost, 5 50 cents to $200 per hundred, according to quality of paper, 3 
Hy P stage, ete, $l will pay for 100 on fair paper, including postage by mail. Ps 
oe 
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Of the annexed series of lessons, those in capital let- 
ters were published last year and have been widely 
used. We shall have both of these series printed, as 
here, neatly, with a Calendarof Sundays upon the back 
to show the lesson in either series for any Sabbath from 
1863 to 1869 inclusive. When desired, three sample 
copies will be mailed post-paid for a three-ceat stamp. 

But we now wish to call special attention to a very 
excellent little Question Book on these lessons which 
has several new and valuable features, and which we 
feel quite sure will please all, and come into general use 
as soon as known. It is now in press and will be out in 
a week or two. It gives each lesson in full, with the 
time and place of occurrence ; a condensed history con- 
necting each lesson with the preceding one; a series of 
questions directly on the text for small scholars ; a series 
in small type for older scholars and adults, with each ques- 
tion answered “irectly or by a reference. These ques- 
tions and answeis give much information not accessible 
to the general reader. The book is thus a history, a 
chronology, and a commentary, as well as a question 
book. The price will be only 10 cents for 112 pages, in pa- 
per covers, and will be specially useful to teachers not 
supplied with Commentaries and other books for refer- 
ence. We are free to speak thus strongly, as we have not 
the slightest pecuniary interest in the book. Send and 
get a specimen copy which costs only 12 cents post-paid. 








The Editor with his Young Readers. 
eae 
Long Days—No * Adieus.’’ 

Well, young friends, we have journeyed along together 
through another year. It seems to us but as yesterday 
that we wrote the closing item of 1861. To some of you 
the year has probably appeared to be very long. Every 
succeeding year of your lives will seem shorter ¢*an 
the preceding one, and for this reason: When the mina 
is fully occupied, we take no note of the passing moments ; 
we are so intent upon business or pleasure, that the min- 
utes and hours fly even too swiftly. Now, the older one 
grows, the more thoughts he has to occupy his attention. 
Little boys and girls do not have many business cares ; 
their parents or friends provide their food and clothing, 
and they are themselves often troubled to find play-enough 
to fill up their hours and days. When the real work of 
life comes, and you want to accomplish a great deal in a 
short time, you will be troubled no more with those long 
days.—But we started to say something about the clos- 
ing year, and to write a parting paragraph. Yet, ona 
second thought, this does not seem necessary, for we hope 
all our Agriculturist family will come around the com- 
mon table another year. We can not spare one of them. 
The Editor in Chief looks forward to many pleasant chats 
in the coming months. This year he has been absent, 
seeking knowledge in foreign lands, and has had little to 
say to you except by letters. Some of the letters written 
in Europe are not yet published. These, with the en- 
gravings, will interest you, we hope. There were very 
curious things seenin France, Switzerland, Germany and 
Belgium, not yet described. And there are many other 
interesting things to fill up the pages devoted to the young 
people. The good associate editors have done what they 
could for you during the past months, but the Edi- 
tor himself thinks that noone else can have quite so 
good a time with the little folks,as hecan. He intends 
to be “fat home” most of next year, and he cordially in- 
vites all his former young friends to gather around him, 
and bring along as many others as they can persuade to 
join our goodly company. We sWall begin at once to 
prepare the January number, so as to have it all done be- 
fore Christmas. Please hurry along the names, old and 
new, so that our mail clerks can get them all entered on 
the books, ready to start off the next number in good time. 
Expecting to meet you all again next month, we will not 
write any “‘adieus” or “farewells” here, but cordially 
wish you alla Merry CurisTMas, : 


Served them Right. 


A correspondent relates that the story of “ Peter after 
a Rabbit,” in the November Agriculturist, reminds him 
of the following occurrence: A gentleman, after riding 
some distance in one of our City cars, stepped out and 
left a small package lying on the seat. Tne cars went 
on, and when at a distance of several blocks, a rough 
looking customer also got out, taking with him the pack- 
age, which he had observed as soon as the gentleman left 
it. Almost immediately he was followed by another man 
of abouthis own stamp, and presently loud quarreling 
was heard between the twointhe street. Each insisted 
that the package belonged to himself. The words “ liar” 
and “thief? were quickly followed by a rough and tumble 
fight, each striving to get possession of the prize. In the 


——. 





struggle both fell; the package, which proved to be a bot- 
tle, was broken, and its contents were liberally spilled 
over both combatants, when they both set up a howl of 
pain. The bottle was filled with strong sulphuric acid, 
which quickly burned into their flesh like fire. This 
effectually stopped their fighting, and gave them a pretty 
severe illustration that “honesty is the best policy.” 





Puzzled for an Excuse. 


Some years since while the cholera was prevalent in 
Virginia, the inhabitants, particularly the negroes, were 
greatly alarmed. Among others was a negro boy, who, 
having heard his father say the cholera would soon be 
along that way, left his work one day and betook himself 
to the woods. Here he was found by his overseer, soon 
after, fast asleep. Being taken to task fos leaving his 
work, he excused himself on the ground that “ not being 
prepared to die, he had gone to the woods to meditate.” 
“« But,” said the overseer, ‘‘ how was it that you went to 
sleep 2” ‘* Well, I don’t know, massa, how dat was 
*zactly,” responded the negro, “ but I speck I must have 
overprayed myself !” 





** Random Descriptions ’’—An Amuse 
ing Game. 4 

A lady subscriber sends to the American A gtichibininice 
the following instructions for playing an amusing game, 
which may be properly called ‘‘ Random Descriptions.” 
One of the party being provided with slate and: pencil, 
calls on each of the others in turn to name some descrip 
tive adjective, as: good, pretty, ugly, long, sorte ; 
These are written in a column at the left of the slate,’ ‘ 
writer then places his pencil opposite one of the words 
and calls for the name of one of the party, which being 
called for, is written next to the adjective, and then the 
names of the whole company are written in turn each 
opposite the adjective which comes in the order of the list. 

The writer now commences at some other part of the 
list, and each of the company names some ocality, as “on 
the house,” “ under the barn,” “in the woods,” etc.; and 
these are added, one toeach name. In the samé manner, , 
some act is next written to complete the sentences, as 
‘hauling saw-logs,” “ sleeping soundly,” “ shelling corn,” 
etc. When all is completed the sentences are read 
aloud. The ludicrous situations described will often 
cause the greatest merriment. Thus it may happen that 
“Sweet Susan was, before the léoking-glass, making 
faces ;” or that “* Slow John was on the railroad, running 
a race with the engine ;” or that “‘ Long John was hunting 
rebels, in the wash-tub.” Of course, much of the fun will 
depend on keeping the sentences secret until all are read. 





Problems and Puzzles. 


Thanks to our young friends who are responding so 
freely to our request last month for contributions to 
this department. The Index crowds us into small space 
this month, and besides, most of these new puzzles, 
stories, etc., are reaching us after the pages are filled 
with other topics. Next month we shall have more room. 





No. 20.—New Rebus, which contains good advice. 


No. 21.—Riddle. 

A four handed rider, on a two legged steed, 

Whipped up the feathers and made very good epeed. 

Can you solve this riddle. Our answer will be an 
amusing engraving ; look out for it in the next number, 


No. 22.—Arithmetical Problem, proposed by Willie Per- 
ry, Waukesha Co., Wis. When gold is worth 32 per 
cent. premium, reckoning a paper dollar as par, at what 
per cent. discount is paper money reckoning gold as par? 

No. 23.—Arithmetical Problem, by the same: A owns 
3-5ths of a calf, and B, 2-5ths. They agree to admit C as 
a partner, and to divide the calf equally ; C to pay $1 for 
his third. How shall A and B divide the dollar? 


Answer to Rebus No. 19 (page 345, November). 
‘‘The cock doth crow to let you know 
What time to rise if you be wise,” 


Correct answers to No. 19, have been received from C, 
L. Shubrick, Hattie Hanford, ay? as Purdy, Jno. D. 
Talbot, Enos B. Blackman, J. G. Burnett, “ ennie,” A. 
B. Martin, Fannie J. Minor, C, 8. Wheeler, Pan i Angell, 
A.C. Siewers, M. J. Burr, Fred. Cook, (Rebus pretty 
good, but too difficult), Kate B. Davison, “ Beulah,” Mary 
Esther, Mary Eva Haggerty, Lila J. Chapman, Marshall 
T. Bryan, Frank B. Conger, Aaron B, Frost, Werdna 
Nohiff, D. B. Vansyckel ; H. Slater, and others coming In. 
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No. 516 Broadway, New-York,) seems to excel in the 
simplicity of the internal machinery, and the con- 
sequent little liability to get out of repair; in the 
strength and broad bearing of the knee joints ; and 
especially in the arrangement by which a side mo- 
tion is given to the foot, so that in stepping on an 
uneven surface, or upon an inclired plane, the foot 
yields laterally, and the bottom and ankle joint ad- 
just themselves to the inequality. ——Artijicial Arms 
are made in almost equal perfection. As an illustra- 
tion, we slipped one of our arms intoan artificial one 
so a3 to be able to use our shoulder joint only, and 
yet by means of the concealed strap, tendons, and 
springs. we could take off our own hat with the ar- 
tificial fingers, place it on the table, and return it 
to the head again.——We are glad to know that ar- 
rangements are made to supply our maimed sol- 
diers with these most valuable artificial limbs, at a 
low price. The Government allows $50 to soldiers 
for each limb lost, towards procuring an artificial 
one. A moderate additional contribution from 
friends will pay the extra cost. Particulars as to 
price, ete., can be obtained by addressing the manu- 
facturers as above, or in an advertisement. 
= +. —______- 


A Cutting Board Convenient. 





Ladies, especially those who do the cutting at 
meetings of Sewing Societies, Relief Associations, 
etc., know how tiresome it is to stand at a table all 
the afternoon or evening, preparing work. At one 
of these meetings the other evening, we noticed a 
simple and convenient cutting board, which may be 
in general use, but we had not before seen one. It 
is a board about 3 feet long, and 114 to 2 feet wide, 
to hold upon the lap. On one side a half circle is 
cut out so thatit fits partly round the body, and the 
arms may rest upon it. The other side is partly 
rounded to take off the sharp corners that would 
otherwise stand out in the way. Sucha board is 
convenient both for cutting and mending. Any 
husband or son will make one in a few minutes. 
The board should be thin, and of light seasoned 
wood. We will suggest an addition, thus: Bore a 
hole in each outer corner,and put two sticks, say 
broom sticks, for supporting legs to the outside ; 
the other side rests on the lap. The sticks can 
be then taken out when not in use. We may claim 
a patent for this “improvement,” but it is free to 
all readers of the American Agriculturist, which in- 
cludes about everybody and the rest of womankind. 
ee 


Housekeepers, Help Each Other. 
_—-+o—_ 
A REQUEST. 

We respectfully solicit the aid and co-operation 
of allinterested in housekeeping to help improve 
this department of the Agriculturist. During the 
past year several hundreds of items, hints and sug- 
gestions have been given, of which some at least 
have been interesting and useful we trust. But the 
household department has not been as full and 
varied as we could wish, or as we intend to make 
it. Our absence a part of the time has some- 
what prevented as much personal attention to these 
columns as we expect to give hereafter. But while 
we shall do all we can, we ask our readers for 
abundant contributions. When two or more 
housekeepers spend an hour together, each one 
usually gains some new hint or idea to put in prac- 
tice. No one makes a day’s visit at the house of a 
friend without seeing or hearing of some mode of 
doing a thing that leads to improvement in her 
own operations, Now we would like to gather up 
these ideas and spread them before tens of thou- 
sands. What is new to any one person, will be 
likely to be so to a great many others. We believe 
that there is just as great a chance for improve- 
ments to be made in the house, as on the farm—in 
labor-saving implements, in the most important 
topics of the care and health of the children, in the 
preparation of good, healthful, economical food, ete. 
Usually, when we solicit information, the reply is, 
“T am not used to writing for the papers”—especi- 
ally from those who are most excellent practical 
housekeepers. But this need not bean excuse. We 








do not ask any one to edit; give us particulars, the 
ideas, the hints, no matter in how common language, 
and we will attend to putting them in shape for the 
public. Let all helpin this matter, not merely 
those who can better tell how to doa thing than do 
it, but those of the opposite class. She is a public 
benefactress who gives toa thousand others a sin- 
gle hint that tends to lessen labor and care, or leads 
to even the slightest improvement in any com- 
mon household operation. 

Oo eet OO ee we 


To Cure Hams—Loss of Weight. 





a 
John C. Bishop, Fond du Lac, Wis., writes to the 
American Agriculturist: “I have never failed of 
having most excellent hams by using the follow- 
ing recipe—the shoulders are equally good, only 
fatter: Rub the hams thoroughly around the bone 
with salt, using the best quality. To 4 pails water 
add one quart molasses, six quarts salt, and one 
tablespoonful of saltpetre : they should remain in 
this pickle covered, five weeks. Cobs are pre- 
ferable to any other article to smoke with; sack 
and whitewash, and you will have first quality 
hams the year round. In packing my pork last 
Fall, it occurred to me to ascertain how much is lost 
in weight by smoking hams. I cut out a ham 
which weighed 24! Ibs. After taking from the 
pickle, in which it had remained some 5 weeks, it 
weighed 251 lbs. To-day, one month after smoking, 
it weighs 221 lbs., having lost over 3 pounds. A 
barrel of side pork weighing 200 lbs. that I packed 
freed from bone and most of the lean meat, on 

being re-weighed had gained 8 pounds. 
—— et @ Be pe 


Mince Pies—Spirits in Cookery. 





atin 

Mrs. M. L. Thomson, of Falmouth, Ky., sends 
for the household department of the American Ag- 
riculturist, the following: Take 4 lbs. of boiled 
meat (a boiled beef’s heart is very good), 14 pound 
suet, 4 ounces cinnamon, 2 ounces mace or nutmeg, 
1 ounce cloves, 4 pounds raisins, 1 pint molasses, 1 
quart brandy, and sugar enough to make quite 
sweet. To all the’above add an equal weight (near- 
ly 12 Ibs.) of tart apples chopped fine. It will keep 
five or six months. As used for pies from time to 
time, add just before baking a tablespoonful of vin- 
egar, or old cider, toeach pie. [The above is doubt- 
less good, but aserious objection is the amount of 
brandy. The taste for alcohol which leads to its 
more frequent after use, and often to excess, is very 
often created by the use of wine or brandy sauces, 
brandied fruits and pies, etc., eaten at the paternal 
board. Were there not this danger, we should less 
object to pure brandies and wines occasionally in 
cooking. As it is, we think it always safer to 
eschew all alcoholic mixtures in cooking. One 
generous, noble young man lost to society through 
such means, is a greater loss to his friends, and to 
society, than the sacrifice of all sweetmeats, condi- 
ments, and stimulants, for ten thousand tables. It 
is the generous hearted, active, energetic, social 
young men, those worth most to society, who are 
by far the most liable to be overcome by evil habits, 
for these take the strongest hold upon such.—Eb. ] 


ro et Sie — 9 
How to Cook a Rabbit. 


acti: 

L. E. Palmer, Luzerne Co., Pa., writes to the 
American Agriculturist : At the present season, coun- 
try families, especially those which nnmber a trap- 
setting juvenile or two, are coming into possession 
of various “small deer” of this sort. Many 
question whether it is “worth while” to dress 
and cook these chance acquisitions. Plain house- 
keepers are apt to be shy of wild game from the 
idea that it requires some intricate process to ren- 
der it really excellent. Rabbits cooked in the 
following simple way are pronounced better than 
that great standard of comparison—‘ chicken’. Pre- 
pare for stewing the same as with fowls, and after 
par-boiling, change the water, adding salt. Three 
hours steady stewing is not too much for an old 





rabbit ; the great point is to get it tender, but not 


ragged, When cooked, add two-thirds of a teacup 
of butter, and stir in while boiling, two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour in a cup of water, then a little pepper. 
Toast to surface brown, but do not harden, three 
slices of bread; butter them freely while hot, lay 
n the platter, and pour the stew over them. 

Another Pennsylvania lady, Mrs. E. McC., North- 
ampton County, whose husband is equally expert 
with a gun in bringing down rabbits at home, or as 
a “militia man” on the southern border of the 
State, gives us her method of preparing a rabbit as 
follows: After skinning they are thoroughly freed 
from blood with cold water. They are then left 
over night in weak salt water, which is poured off 
in the morning, and new salt water added, in which 
they stand until ready for cooking. This water is 
made just salt enough to fit the flesh for eating. 
They are then boiled until tender, when the meat 
is taken out, and flour and butter, first rubbed 
together, is stirred in, and well peppered, and the 
whole poured over toast, upon which the meat is 
laid. A few sprigs of parsley added, improve the 
taste for many persons. 

————2+ at 9 ee > 

A Stuffed Bectsteak.—Prepare a dress- 
ing of bread scalded soft and mixed with plenty 
of butter and a little pepper and salt. Lay it upon 
one side of a round of steak, cover with the other 
and baste it down with needle and thread. Salt and 
pepper the outside of the steak and place in a drip- 
ping pan with halfan inch of water. When baked 
brown on one side, turn and bake the other. 


The Queen of Puddings.—L. E. Palmer, 
Luzerne Co., Pa., contributes the following to the 
American Agriculturist, and challenges any house- 
keeper in the country to give any mode of prepar- 
ing a more delicious light pudding: One pint of 
nice fine bread crumbs to one quart of milk, one 
cup of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the 
grated rind of alemon, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg. Bake until done but not, watery. Whip 
the whites of the eggs stiffand beat in a teapeup- 
ful of sugar in which has been stirred the juice of 
the lemon. Spread over the pudding a layer of 
jelly orany sweetmeats you prefer. Pour the whites 
of the eggs over this and replace in the oven and 
bake lightly. To be eaten cold with cream. Is sec- 
ond only to ice cream, and for some seasons better. 

Another Nice Pudding, by the same 
contributor: Three tablespoonfuls melted butter 
mixed with one cup of sugar; 1 egg well beaten ; 1 
pint of flour; 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar ; 1 of so- 
da; 1 cup sweet milk. Beat well, and bake 30 min- 
utes. Serve hot with the following sauce: Two 
cups sugar with 1 cup of butter; 1 cup of currant 
or other wine added a little at a time, as the butter 
and sugar are melted—the pan containing it being 
set in hot water ten minutes or so. [“Spirits”’ again. | 


Pumpkin Bread,—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, by Mrs. 8. Washburn, West- 
chester Co., N. Y. Stew one small pumpkin, in 
the same manner as for pies; while boiling, stir in 
Indian meal until it becomes of the consistence of 
mush, adding a teacup of molasses and a little salt. 
Then take it out in some wheat flour—haye your 
sponge light—and when sufficiently cool, mix, 
mould and bake. 


Potato Pie.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by Indamora Hyatt, Westchester Co., 
N. Y. Mix the crustin the same manner as for 
chicken or beefsteak pie, and place it in a deep pie 
dish or dripping pan ; cut into it one small onion, 
and fill even full with finely sliced potatoes ; add 
a little butter, and pour into the pan as much sweet 
milk and cream as it will contain. Season with salt 
and pepper to suit the taste; cover and bake in a 
slow oven. [Pray, leave out the onion.—Ep.] 


<a @ fee > 





Workine Backwarp.—A worthy Scotch couple, when 
asked how their son had broken down so early in life, 
gave the following explanation: ‘ When we began life, 
we worked hard, and lived upon porridge, and such like, 
gradually adding to our comforts as our means improved, 
until we were able to dine off a bit of roast meat, and 
sometimes a boiled chuckie (chicken); but Jack, our 





son, worked backward ; he began with the chuckie first.” 
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Sunday School Lessons for Two Years. % 
The following 104 lessons, averaging 7 to 8 verses, are arranged in chrono- @§ 
logical order, “Fift ty-two of the lez vding topics of the New Testament His- a 
tory are printed in Capitals, and desi; gned for the first year, ‘They are taken af 
from the chapters that give w ithin the limits of one lesson the most complete x 

narrative of the several events. The pupil learning them will have the 
ground work of the Gospel History and Chronology stored in the mind. §% 
The SECOND series of 5: ssons, for another_ year, printed in italics, are 
»laced in their proper pl sin order of time. If ey ery Teacherand Scholar o>) 
hs as a printed copy, ther ill be no room for the usual excuse, “I didn’t os) 
know where the lesson was.” See Almanac on the back of this, for any year, a 





Verses. 


Chapier. 


Subject. 
1—-ANGELS S AT BE THLEHEM.. 

estimony of Simeon 

2—VISIT OF THE MAGIA 

2— es of the Tnnoe 

3—CHRIST AT TW i YEARS OF Ai 
— The Ligne of og ste td 
4-THE BAPTIST” 'S MISSI¢ S06 
ée Baptist’s , ae 
5—CHR as TE Met ATION secsdas 


vists First Miracle 
6—INTER vinw 




















John iii,. 


WITH NICODEMUS od 
John iy,.- 


6—The Samaritan Woman. : ! 

7—CHRIST EQUAL WITH THE F ATHER. ..JJohn v, .-- 18 to 24 
%—Evidence of Miracles....... .. John v,. 3 to 40 

8--DOCTR a OF THE SABBATH....... ... Mark il to 28 
—The Beatitudes... Le | 3 to 10 

9—PARABL i OF "THE SOWIER:.¢.. 00020. cscs > MBte'x 3to 9 
O— Crossing the LAKE. .......scecscsees Matt. 24 to 32 
10—COMMISSION OF THE TWELVE............ Matt. x, lto 7 


11—JOHN’S IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH.....Mark vi,...... 


12—CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE.............. John vi,. 26 to 33 
10—The Syrophenician = .. Matt. eee to 28 
THE TR ANSF IGURATION fatt. xvii 1lto 8 


13- vii, 
14—NECESSITY ALL CHILD-I IKE. Matt. xviii, 


5 ‘MPE R. A 






















1i1—Parable of the To vants.....Matt. xviii,.... 
15—APPOIN T a i) OF THE TS ee to 7 
edom of Be lier __ aoe eee John viii,. . dl to 3 
16—PAR ABLE OF THE GOOD SAM. ARITAN,:.: LOKG Xj. .0s005<0 30 to 37 
17—THE LORD’S PRAYER....... veseseeseeDUke Xi, err 1lto 8 
18—CHRIST THE GOOD SHE PHE R D.. imi ap actial I Biccnssenes lto 7% 
13—Christ the Resurrection. ..... John xi, +0220 to 2 
19—PAR _—_- OF THE PR ODIG AL SON....... Luke xv, 11 to 19 
14—The Rich Manin Hell ............ Luke xvi,........19 to 26 
a Ei o— The Wicked Husbandmen.......... Luke xx,.. ..9to16 
16—The Great Commandment........Mark — a 28 to 34 
20—THE LORD'S SUPPER............. sess «4 Cor; xi. 23 to 29 
17—The Vine and its Branches John xv, 1to 8 
18—The Comforter Promised John xvi,. Pank A 5 to 12 
21—THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE Luke xxii,...... 39 to 46 
22—SEIZURE OF CHRIST .. Luke xxii,.......47 to 53 


RaeaNe 54 to 62 





















BB—PETER'S DENTAD «6 eic csc ccsssecssesese . Luke xxii, 

24—CHRIST BEFORE THE § ~ 63 to 71 
25—CHRIST BEFORE PILATE Luke xxiii, paves lto 7 
26—CHRIST BEFORE HEROD................0000- Luke xxiii, ..... 8 to 16 
27—CHRIST SENTENCED BY PILATE... . Luke xxiii,......18 to 25 
28—THE CRUCIFIXION, wae . Luke xxiii,......82 to 88 
29—DEATH OF CHR IST... F cooccess + Aske XXiil,......44 to 58 
30-—THE SEPULCHRE GU ARDED.. paneer: xxvii,..... 61 to 66 
31—RESURRECTION OF CHR IST..............,.Mark re .1to 8 
32—CHRI APPE REP IN CHES sss coke ces tevones Mark xvi, 9 to 16 
B= TEE ABCHENGIOIys 5 sini dndiceiees vcacesccesycACO ly veces .. 6to 12 
34—GIFT OF THE HOLY -ltoT 


35—PETER AND JOHN BEFORE 
Ap penitent OF patter Beane ses 


xe ha First Preac hing . ral, 
40—FOUNDING OF CHURCH AT AN POCH. Acts ry 
41—PETER DELIVERED FROM PRiSON....... ruins xii, 
42—PAUL APPOINTE D MISSIONAR Y : 
O— Paul Honored at L 
43—DE CREE {OF COUNCIL AT mn 
—Timothy as P¢ 1ul’s Companion...A ts 
44—PHILIPPI AN JAILER CONVERTED 
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45—-PAUL'S PR EACHING AT ATHEN 
—Pauls Preaching at Corinth 
35 Erhortations to the ThessaloniansA T 

24—The Man ” SR 2 wwe 
% a * wul's Preaching at Ephesus ....Acts xix,. --- lto 8 4s 
— Works of the Flesh and Spirit....Gal.v,......000.- 16 to 23 . 
46—-TUMU ut Ar PPTs ch ahisissieesh ovcscs a ts xix,........21t027 = 
27—Re buke of Se RN ss Scat aes oS) ere 2to19 S* 
28— Excellence of Charity............ 1 a _ i) 
29—Glorying in Infirmities. ..2 Co i Sc 
30—Fidelity in Doctrine ........00e0ee i Tim. ii, 14, yf, Sos 
31 —The Final Judgment . -Rom. ii,. 6 a 
32—Christian Experience. .- ROM. V, a5 
33—Effect of the Law............ Rom: vii at 
34—Christian Adoption.......... ... Rom. viii, ne 
35—Christian Eléction....... : ..Rom. ix, i>] 
36—Christian Loyally..... —. 8 oe 
37—Eutychus Restored to L fe .Ac Se 
47—ARRES T OF PAUL AT ISA reer ee eB a 
38—Paul before Felix and Festus... Acts xxiv, 24, toxxv,4 3% 
48—PAUL BEGINS HIS VOYAGE TO ROME:...Acts xxvii, Renee lto 8 8 
49—STORM DURING PAUL’S PASSAGE......... Acts xxvii,...... 13 to 20 as 
50—PAUL ENCOUNAGES THE MARINERS......Acts xxvii,...... 27 to 34 os 
51—ESCAPE FROM THE WRECK..............66 Acts xxvii,......! 38 to 44 &> 
52—PAUL’S ARRIVAL AT ROME......... . Acts xxvili,.....11to 16 @ 
39—Christian Purity.. 4 ® 











40—Domestic Duties,....... 
41—Christian Fidelity. 

4.2—Christian Stedfastness .... 
43—Christian Circumspection.. 
44--Eficacy of Prayer . 
45—Christian Sobriety.. 








1 | | lto 8 
Tim. iii, -16, = iv, 6 





46—Ministerial Naithfuines 

47—Christian Putience.. 1 Pet. ~ Seb edeese 15 to 22 
48—The Christian Grace i ... 5to 12 
49—Seditious Professors. to 15 
50—Christian P) ivileges... to 8 
51— Celestial Evjoyments:. to 17 
§Z—The Millennium... ........ecccvvee to 8 


Entered according to act of Congress in the year 1862, by ORANGE JUDD, 
in the Clerk's Office of the —_ - Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of. New-York.——The above table of Lessons originated with 
Orange Judd, Sunday School Superintendent at Flushing, Long Island, 
The final selection and arrangement of the Lessons were made t vy Dr, JAMES 
Strona, 8. T. D., (author of the Harmony of the Gospels, ete.) The les- 
rere —. “ighted simply to stop their improper use for speculative 

e.! school can adopt them. Copies can be obtained by ad- 
Judd, Editor of the American Agricuilturist, New-York 

fo ‘oda to $200 per hundred, according to quality of paper, 
$1 will pay for 100 on fair paper, including postage by mail. 
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To 8. 8. Superintendents and Teachers. 
——@—— 

Of the annexed series of lessons, those in capital let- 
ters were published last year and have been widely 
used. We shall have both of these series printed, as 
here, neatly, with a Calendarof Sundays upon the back 
to show the lesson in either series for any Sabbath from 
1863 to 1869 inclusive. When desired, three sample 
copies will be mailed post-paid for a three-cent stamp. 

But we now wish to call special attention to a very 
excellent little Question Book on these lessons which 
has several new and valuable features, and which we 
feel quite sure will please all, and come into general use 
as soon as known. It is now in press and will be out in 
a week or two. It gives each lesson in full, with the 
time and place of occurrence ; a condensed history con- 
necting each lesson with the preceding one; a series of 
questions directly on the text for small scholars ; a series 
in small type for older scholars and adults, with each ques- 
tion answered “irectly or by a reference. These ques- 
tions and answeis give much information not accessible 
to the general reader. The book is thus a history, a 
chronology, and a commentary, as well as a question 
book. The price will be only 10 cents for 112 pages, in pa- 
per covers, and will be specially useful to teachers not 
supplied with Commentaries and other books for refer- 
ence. We are free to speak thus strongly, as we have not 
the slightest pecuniary interest in the book. Send and 
get a specimen copy which costs only 12 cents post-paid. 








The Editor with his Young Readers. 


Long Days—No * Adieus.’’ 

Well, young friends, we have journeyed along together 
through another year. It seemsto us but as yesterday 
that we wrote the closing item of 1861. To some of you 
the year has probably appeared to be very long. Every 
succeeding year of your lives will seem shorter ¢>an 
the preceding one, and for this reason: 
is fully occupied, we take no note of the passing moments ; 
we are so intent upon business or pleasure, that the min- 
utes and hours fly even too swiftly. Now, the older one 
grows, the more thoughts he has to occupy his attention. 
Little boys and girls do not have many business cares ; 
their parents or friends provide their food and clothing, 
and they are themselves often troubled to find play-enough 
to fill up their hours and days. When the real work of 
life comes, and you want to accomplish a great deal in a 
short time, you will be troubled no more with those long 
days.—-But we started to say something about the clos- 
ing year, and to write a parting paragraph. Yet, ona 
second thought, this does not seem necessary, for we hope 
all our Agriculturist family will come around the com- 
mon table another year. We can not spare one of them. 
The Editor in Chief looks forward to many pleasant chats 
in the coming months. This year he has been absent, 
seeking knowledge in foreign lands, and has had little to 
say to you except by letters. Some of the letters written 
in Europe are not yet published. These, with the en- 
gravings, will interest you, we hope. There were very 
curious things seenin France, Switzerland, Germany and 
Belgium, not yet described. And there are many other 
interesting things to fill up the pages devoted to the young 
people. The good associate editors have done what they 
eould for you during the past months, but the Edi- 
tor himself thinks that noone else can have quite so 
good a time with the little folks,as hecan. He intends 
to be ‘at home” most of next year, and he cordially in- 
vites all his former young friends to gather around him, 
and bring along as many others as they can persuade to 
join our goodly company. We shall begin at once to 
prepare the January number, so as to have it all done be- 
fore Christmas. Please hurry along the names, old and 
new, so that our mail clerks can get them all entered on 
the books, ready to start off the next number in good time. 
Expecting to meet you all again next month, we will not 
write any ‘“adieus” or ‘ farewells” here, but cordially 
wish you alla Merry CurisTMas. 


Served them Right. 


A correspondent relates that the story of “ Peter after 
a Rabbit,” in the November Agriculturist, reminds him 
of the following occurrence: A gentleman, after riding 
some distance in one of our City cars, stepped out and 
left a small package lying on the seat. Tne cars went 
on, and when at a distance of several blocks, a rough 
looking customer also got out, taking with him the pack- 
age, which he had observed as soon as the gentleman left 
it. Almost immediately he was followed by another man 
of abouthis own stamp, and presently loud quarreling 
was heard between the two inthe street. Each insisted 
that the package belonged to himself. The words “ liar” 
and “thief? were quickly followed by a rough and tumble 
fight, each striving to get possession of the prize. In the 


When the mine y 





struggle both fell ; the package, which proved to be a bot- 
tle, was broken, and its contents were liberally spilled 
over both combatants, when they both set up a how! of 
pain. The bottle was filled with strong sulphuric acid, 
which quickly burned into their flesh like fire. This 
effectually stopped their fighting, and gave them a pretty 
severe illustration that “ honesty is the best policy.” 





Puzzled for an Excuse. 


Some years since while the cholera was prevalent in 
Virginia, the inhabitants, particularly the negroes, were 
greatly alarmed. Among others was a negro boy, who, 
having heard his father say the cholera would soon be 
along that way, left his work one day and betook himself 
to the woods. Here he was found by his overseer, soon 
after, fast asleep. Being taken to task for leaving his 
work, he excused himself on the ground that “ not being 
prepared to die, he had gone to the woods to meditate.” 
‘‘ But,” said the overseer, “ how was it that you went to 
sleep 2?” ‘* Well, I don’t know, massa, how dat was 
*zactly,” responded the negro, * but I speck I must have 
overprayed myself !” 





** Random Descriptions ’*’—An Amus« 
ing Game. 1 
A lady subscriber sends to the American Agtichitnariet 

the following instructions for playing an amusing game, 
which may be properly called ** Random Descriptions.” 
One of the party being provided with slate and pencil, 
calls on each of the others in turn to name some descrip. 
tive adjective, as: good, pretty, ugly, long, sor ; 
These are written in a column at the left of the slate, 
writer then places his pencil opposite one of the words 
and calls for the name of one of the party, which being 
called for, is written next to the adjective, and then the 
names of the whole company are written in turn each 
opposite the adjective which comes in the order of the list. 

The writer now commences at some other part of the 
list, and each of the company names some /ocality, as “on 
the house,” “ under the barn,” “in the woods,” etc.; and 
these are added, one toeachname. In the samé manner, . 
some act is next written to complete the sentences, as 
“hauling saw-logs,” “ sleeping soundly,” “ shelling corn,” 
etc. When all is completed the sentences are read 
aloud. The ludicrous situations described will often 
cause the greatest merriment. Thus it may happen that 
“Sweet Susan was, before the ldoking-glass, making 
faces ;” or that “‘ Slow John was on the railroad, running 
a race with the engine ;” or that “‘ Long John was hunting 
rebels, in the wash-tub.” Of course, much of the fun will 
depend on keeping the sentences secret until all are read. 





Problems and Puzzles. 

Thanks to our young friends who are responding so 
freely to our request last month for contributions to 
this department. The Index crowds us into small space 
this month, and besides, most of these new puzzles, 
stories, etc., are reaching us after the pages are filled 
with other topics. Next month we shall have more room. 





No. 20.—New Rebus, which contains good advice. 


No. 21.—Riddle. 


A four handed rider, on a two legged steed, 
Whipped up the feathers and made very good speed. 


Can you solve this riddle. Our answer wilt be an 
amusing engraving ; look out for it in the next number, 


No. 22.—Arithmetical Problem, proposed by Willie Per- 
ry, Waukesha Co., Wis. When gold is worth 32 per 
cent. premium, reckoning a paper dollar as par, at what 
per cent. discount is paper money reckoning gold as par? 

No. 23.—Arithmetical Problem, by the same: A owns 
3-5ths of a calf, and B, 2-5ths. They agree to admit C as 
a partner, and to divide the calf equally ; C to pay $1 for 
his third. How shall A and B divide the dollar? 


Answer to Rebus No. 19 (page 345, November). 
“The cock doth crow to let you know 
What time to rise if you be wise,” 


Correct answers to No. 19, have been received from C, 
L. Shubrick, Hattie Hanford, ~~ A. Purdy, Jno. D. 
Talbot, Enos B. Blackman, j.G urnett, “ ennie,” A. 
B. Martin, Fannie J. Minor, C. 8. ye 
A.C. Siewers, M. J. Burr, Fred. Cook, (Rebus pretty 
good, _° too difficult), Kate B. Davison, * Beulah ” Mary 
Esther, Mary Eva Haggerty, Lila J. Chapman, Marshall 
T. Bryan, Frank B. Conger, Aaron B. Frost, Werdna 
Nohiff, D. B. Vansyckel ; H. Slater, and others coming In. 
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“SHOO!—GO AWA Y!"—(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


No wonder the little fellow seen in the engraving is 
in trouble. He has begun to experience what all will find 
to be true, that even prosperity has its difficulties. The 
fowls that cared little for him before he became proprie- 
tor of that tempting slice of bread and butter, are now 
more attentive than is pleasant. Should he unfortunate- 
ly drop it, they stand ready to snatch it away, and the 
rooster, more bold than the rest, seems meditating on the 
chances of success in making a direct attack to secure 
the coveted prize. Just so he will find it in older life. 
Success ulways causes envy, and this alienates friends 
and raises up enemies. 


— 


That Unfortunate “‘ H.°° 


Many amusing mistakes and ludicrous sentences have 
been made by the wrong use of the letter H, so common 
among the natives of some parts of England. They omit 
it where we use it, and use it where wedonot. Here are 
two or three. The first we find in an exchange. The 
proprietor of a saloon in our neighborhood applied to an 
English sign painter to letter his window. Before com- 
mencing, the painter was asked, “can you spell saloon?” 
“ Certainly,” was the reply ; “‘s-hay-hell, two hoes, anda 
hen.” This would make quite a rebus if pictured out. 

An English servant girl in the family of one of the edi- 
torsofthe Agriculturist, once proposed the following 
puzzle to one of the children: ‘‘ What does two hens, 
two hoes, a hell, and ad spell. The child stood amazed 
that the girl should “‘say a naughty word,” as she told 
her mother. The girl being asked for an explanation, 
said the word was *‘ London,” which you see is made up 
of the letters two n’s, two o’s, an 1, and ad: the unfortu- 
nate h, was the cause of the “ naughty word.” 

We recenily heard a still more ludicrous instance dur- 
ing a sermon by an English minister. He was noticing 
the fact that man has two different orders of faculties, the 





mental and the moral. ‘“ Thus,” said he, “ for illustra- 
tion, man may be compared to a double louse ;” at least 
it sounded so to his hearers. He intended to say a double 
house, but unfortunately dropped the h, and ran the two 
words together, making sad work with his illustration. * 





A Sharp Newsboy. 


Not long since a military officer was waiting ata De- 
pot for the arrival of a train ofcars. The newsboys soon 
discovered that he had no morning paper, and swarmed 
around him like flies, teasing him to “Buy the Sun— 
Times—Tribune?” He drove them all away but one, 
who was determined to sell him at least one paper. Asa 
last resort, the officer cried out ‘‘I can’t read a word, I 
tell you—so be off!” ‘* Can’t read, eh ?” replied the news 
boy looking quizzically at him, ‘‘ well now old feller, Pll 
fix yer ; ’ere’s a Illustrated News, or a American Agri- 
culturist. Just look at the picters! You needn't read a 
word; them pioters speak-to the commonest understand- 
ing.”” The officer could stand it no longer, and bought 
half a dozen papers as areward for the boy’s ingenuity. 





A Trick of the * Bogle.” 


In Great Britain the custom prevails of celebrating the 
evening before “ All Saints Day,” (Nov. Ist) by various 
games and amusements. Some superstitious people be- 
lieve that on that evening—called Halloween, or All-Hal- 
lows—spirits, both good and bad, or fairies and bogles, as 
they are termed, are particularly active in bestowing 
good gifts, or in playing pranks upon mortals. Among 
other games played on Halloween is one called ‘“ bobbing 
for apples.” A tub filled with water is placed upon the 
floor, and a few large apples are put in it, which float 
upon the surface. The company endeavor to get a bite 





from the apples without touching them with the hands, 


This causes great sport, as In their eagerness, they fre 
quently get a ducking instead of an apple. The custom 
is kept up by some families coming here. Last Hallow- 
een the children of a neighbor of the writer, were 
engaged in this play, in which Bridget the servant girl 
joined them. After several failures she made a desperate 
grab, but immediately raised her head with acry of dis- 
tress, and to the astonishment of the company remained 
with her mouth wide open, unable to close it or to utter a 
word Poor girl; she was sure the “‘bogle” had played 
her a trick, and she wasin the utmostalarm. The father 
of the family hearing the cry, examined her face and 
found that in bobbing at the apple she had opened her 
mouth so wide as to dislocate her jaw, and asurgeon was 
necessary to replace it. The girl, however, was not easi- 
ly conyinced that the “bogle” had not played hera trick, 
and nothing could now tempt her to bob for apples. * 





The Successful Mechanic. 


Many years ago a young man, a house painter by trade, 
went to Savannah to start in business for himself. He 
took a shop, hung out his sign, and looked for customers ; 
but none came. There appeared to be painters enough 
in the place already, and his prospects looked dark. 
What should hedo? Give itup, returnto the North, and 
work as journeyman again? He was not that kind of 
man. If customers would not come to him, he would go 
to them. Early one morning, with over-alls on, and 
paint pot and brushes in hand, all ready for work, he 
started out, and walked briskly through the principal 
streets as though in haste to commence a cay’s work— 
which indeed he was. Presently a gentleman stopped 
him with, “‘I see you are a painter.” ‘‘ Yessir.” 

“Do you do business on your own account 2” “ Yes sir.” 

“When can you do some work for me?” Most men 
would have answered “right away,” but our friend was 
more shrewd, and replied, ‘‘ Probably in a week or so.” 

“ But I wan't it done immediately.”—‘‘ I would like to 
accommodate you, and will try to; I will send a man 
by day after to-morrow, or I will come myself.” 

Of course he went himself, and found a long and profit- 
able job on the gentleman’s plantation, which he com- 
pleted so well that others noticed it, and were glad to 
employ him; and ina short time he was at the head of 
the largest business of the kind in Savannah. He has 


since changed his business, and were we permitted to 


name him, he would be at once recognized as the Princi- 
pal of one of the most important manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this country. Remember, boys, that he 
owed his success to perseverance, shrewdness (not cun- 
ning, but careful thought), and faithfulness. 





A Farmer Happier than a President. 


No doubt many of our young readers suppose a Gover- 
nor must be a happy man, anda President, one of the 
happiest, if not the most so of any man living. Here is 
the opinion of one who had filled both positions, express- 
ed in his last will and testament, where men are sup- 
posed to speak their honest convictjons. ‘ I, Martin Van 
Buren, of the town of Kinderhook, heretofore Governor 
of this State, and more recently President of the United 
States, but for the last and happiest year of my life, a farm- 
er in my native town, do make and declare the following 
to be my last will and testament, etc.” So thought Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Harrison, and multitudes of other great 
men, who could judge frontactual experience as farmers. 





Will You be an Agent? 


The Publisher desires to secure the best special agent 
for the Agriculturist in every town and neighborhood. 
Judging from the fact that it is very hard for himself 
to say no to a proper request from a good child, he 
thinks the most successful agents will be his young read- 
ers, and he hereby commissions every boy and every girl 
who receives this, to act as a special agent to tell others 
what the Agriculturistjs, and to invite them to take it. 
We can not this year afford much commission, (printing 
paper is too high} but we offersome good premiums to 
those who get large clubs. Those who do not get a club 
large enough to secure a premium, we will try to repay 
for their efforts by sending them just as many good things 
as we can crowd into the pages of the paper. We will 
try to give you some hints that will be worth more in after 
life than bags of gold; and not forget to putin many in- 
teresting stories, pictures, puzzles, ete. Will you piease 
to accept the agency, and procure one, two, three, or 
more new readers? We believe you will gladly do so, 
and tender our thanks in advance.. Who will speak 
out first, who second, who third ?—all may speak togeth- 
er. A little practice in the art of persuasion will be use- 
ful. Itis a good thing to be able to argue well. Try a 
pleasant argument with that neighbor who has not hither- 
to been convinced that it would do him and his family 
good to read such a paper as the American Agriculturist. 
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PREMIUM LIST, 


For 1863---Volume XXII. 


Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist, 


(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 


Every subscriber is invited to renew his own subscrip- 
tion, and to solicit others to subscribe. But to all those 
who will take the trouble to collect and forward cuss of 
subscribers, we offer a remuneration in the form of first- 
rate articles, as named below. (The pay thus offered is 

_ much larger than we could pay in cash, as we get these 
articles on extra good terms when for premiums.) 


(e WE wisH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its kind, and 
every one will be selected by the publisher from the very 
best manufactured. They will be the best soid in the mar- 
ket at the prices named, 


Gz We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers in giving these premiums, but it is expected that every 
canvasser will not only gather up the names of old sub- 
scribers, but also secure alarge number of new names, 


¢@™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender. 


2" Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may hegin to receive their papers; Two cop- 
ies of each list of names should be sent—one of them marked 
at the top “For Premiums,” and also with the name of the 
sender. The premium will be -paid assoon as any club is 
made up—if duplicate lists are sent, 


g@ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c, and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extraon each of the smaller number of names required. 
a Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 


yo 1m Be 
Table of Premiums for 1863. ey €6 36 
> 
gs 82 48 
Names of Premium Articles, BQ FS 65 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms ee -2.09retes vei | At 
3—Best F: amily Clothes Wringer.. $7 18! 37 
3—Nonpareil Washing Machine ~ 4 80 | 70 
4—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). $15 90 | 130 
5—Sewing Machine, ( qoax & GRay.. . $35 69 | 98 
6—Aneroid Barometer... Sener ss cesecee a 19 | 44 
i UNIONS 2 coc chatees sa ncneges as $10 | 22) 47 
8—Five Octave Melodeon (best)...........$75 | 125 | 237 
9—41\ Octave Melodeon (best) ............- 104 | 182 


10—Four Octave Melodeon (best) 


oe 
NOS 











50 
00 
00 
oc 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 | 9) 
12—Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary. 50 | 18| 40 
13—Six back Volumes Agriculturist, 72 19| 35 
14—Five do do do = $560 | 16| 30 
15—Four do do do 3 $448 13 | 26 
16—Three do do do S 36 | 10} 20 
17—Two do bi = 2 24 a ie 
s8—One_ do £ 1 12 10 
19—Jacob’ 8 Portfolio Paper File 1 23 ol a 
20—Windsor & Newton's Paints .......... 50 oh ee 
21—Osborn & Hodgkinson's ayeone aw goes 1 50 a ey 
22—Pr —— Cylinder Plow me vcescs EE ae 30 | 65 
+ oy A ee ee $9 25 23 62 
%4—Hay and Straw Cutter (best)....... eeeee $8.00 | 26) 58 
25—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best) -- $700 | 24) 55 
26—Family Lard and Wine Press........... $700 &@) & 


DESORIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS. 


Premium No. 1—Good Books. 


Any person sending 16 or more subscribers, may select 
from our book list, (page 376,) to the amount of 12 cents for 
each name, at the club price of 80 cents, or to the amount of 
8314 cents for cach name, at $1 each. Farmers’ Clubs have 
frequently joined together and obtained a good library 
through these premiums, N.B.—The books will be deliver- 
ed to the recipients, (by mail or express,) free of ali cost. 


No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 


This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and of hard work, With this machine set on the 
edge of the wash-tub, the garments are easily and rapidly 
passed between two India-rubber rollers, the water fall- 
ing back into the tub, and the garments dropping into a 
basket, in a drier condition than they can be wrung by 
hand, .and therefore more quickly dried on the line. A 
child can in a few minutes wring out a tubful of clothes, 
We have had one in constant use in our family for nearly 
three years, and it is still as good as new, The machine 
offered, No. 2, is just the thing for family use, It is provided 
with cogs to move the rollers together, so that it is not pos- 
sible to tear garments, as is the case with cheaper Wringers 
not provided with cogs. We present one of these No. 2 Wring- 
ers to any person procuring and forwarding 18 subscribers, 
at $1 each, or 37 at the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 3—Best Washing Machine. 


The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for nearly a year past, and it has not only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but has really 
given excellent satisfaction, It is the only machine, out of 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion. It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 





important considerations, (See descriptive cut, and adver- 
tisement on page 319.) The clothes are put in, in quantity, 
and quickly washed by simply turning a crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as to make the 
turning easy, Take it all in all, it is the best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
They are of three sizes; we eclect No, 2, as the best.size for 
common family use. The price of No. 2 is $14, This ma- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 30 subscribers 
at the regular price, ($1 each,) or 70 subscribers at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 
any point as freight, or by express, and will be forwarded, 
free of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city 


_ Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly five years’ use in our own family, in.connection with 
other machines. We want no better. The. terms on 
which it is offered above, will enable many families-to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. The Premium 
Machines will be selected new at the manufactory, and will 
be forwarded, well boxed, with full directions for setting up 
and using, and with no expense, except for freight, 


Premiam No. 5—Sewing Machine. 
69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 


entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 _ 


Sewing Machine, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines.. It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than two years, we think highly of 
it, and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. Some of our 
neighbors think this machine ahead of all others. Premium 5 
will be selected and sent the same as No, 4. 


Premium Ng 6—Barometer. 


19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.). This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. See page 
877, December No. It will save to the farmer and others 
many times its cost, as a weather-indicator. These instru- 
ments resemble a large watch, 5 inches in diameter, and 2 
inches thick. Each one js in a neat leather case, and when 
sent to a distance, this is packed in cotton, in a wooden 
box 4% by 8 inches, and can go anywhere, by express or 
otherwise, with perfect safety. 


Premium No, 7—The Aquarius. 

This is a capital instrument, valuable to have in every 
house, It is a portable hand force-pump, which any one can 
catch up at 4 moment's warning, and throw from a pail or 
other vessel a-steady stream of water upon a fire In a house, 
or elsewhere, It is supplied with both a jet-pipe and a rose, 
or sprinkler, and can be used for washing windows, car- 
riages, &c.; for sprinkling trees, plants, destroying insects, 
&c., &c. With it, it is easy to wash the second and third 
story windows, and to sprinkle water upon the roofs, while 
standing upon the ground, Such an apparatus will often 
enable a person to so use a bucket or two of water as to ex- 
tinguish a fire breaking out where it could not be reached 
with water dashed on from pails. It is supplied with suction 
and injection India-rubber pipes, and with air-chambers to 
keep up a constant stream. The weight is 8 Ibs., and it can 
be sent anywhere as freight, or by express. (Price $10.) 
We will present an Aquarius complete to any one send- 
ing su 22 subscribers at $1 each, (or 47 at 80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 


125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A 
Prince & Co.'s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves), These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used one for three years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without expense to the recipient, except for freight. 
Schools and churches can readily combine their efforts and 
secure one of these instruments, This has been frequently 
done. See “N. B.,” under Premium No. 10. 

N. B.—Any higher or lower priced Melodeons will be 
given for other lists, in the same proportion. See table above. 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 

18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
torial Unabridged Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. The Dictionary can be 
called for at our Office, or be sent by Express or other- 
wise, to any part of the country. 

Premiums Nos. 13 to 18—Back Volumes—A 
First-rate Library. 

These premiums (18 to 18,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. These will be sent post- 
paid, in clean, new numbers, each volume by itself, with in- 
dex. The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired. 
They will be presented as in the table above, viz: For 20 
Subscribersat $1 each, (or 36 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent six volumes. For 16 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 
at 80 cents each,) we will present five volumes.—For 








13 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 26 at 80-cents each,) four 
volumes.—For 10 Subscribers ‘at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 
cents each,) three volumes.——For 15 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, two volumes.—For-10 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, one volume.—-Let every one be careful to 
name just which back volumes are desired, 


Premium No. 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 
Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the A 
culturist—the name gilded on. - This is a leather ge 
portfolio, so arranged that suecessive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading. When one volume is completed, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a new volume. ~ 
serted. A single cover will answer for a dozen 
volumes, It is the most complete file yet made, The Prive 
is $1, and the postage 23 cents. We will forward it, post- 
paid, to any one sending eleven subscribers, at the lowest 
club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 20—Paints, 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world, They are adapted’to the’ finest work, or they 
will makea neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers, They will be sent any where in the 
United States within 3000 miles, 


Premium No. 21—Paints, 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting upthe club to an Assortment of Osborne & ¥ ] 
Water Color Paints, a drow emg of 24 cotmein eae 
put up in a neat case with brushes, cups, etc, These areof 
American manufacture, and though not so fine asthe above, 
will answer for ordinary practice by children or beginners, 
and for common sketching. Sent same as No. 20, 


Premiums Nos. 22 to 26. 

We have not space left to describe these particniarly, this 
month. The Cylinder Plow was described in this journal 
last year. It is undoubtedly a great improvement. The 
Eagle Plow is well known, and so is the Hay and. Straw 
Cutter, and the Steel-toothed Cultivator, one of the most 
usefal implements on the farm, The Lard and Wine Press 
is a very convenient household implement, for pressing out 
lard or tallow, the juice of grapes, currants, berries, &c. 
For the prices, and subscribers required, see the table above, 


Adbertisements. 


i i i a a 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(inVariably cash before insertion) ; 
FOR THE yreyzen, Rain, J ONLY. 

Fifty cents per line of My weet ges each tnowrtion. 

One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 

{Business Notices, Zighty cents per line of space. 

vos Ki | ney tl morrow ONLY. 

Ten cents per oe each insertion 

One whole 00 vo wah (1 vntang or more, $10 pe per column, 

"Business Notices, troenty cents a line, ; 
———————————————— ee 

Gardener Wanted. 

An unmarried man, + aomapetent toraise Summer vegetables 
for market, and to stow the none fruits, may have a good 
situation in Western Massachusetts, at fair wages. If he ean 
make rustic garden furniture, he may have employment the 
year round, Address Dr, WM. H. P., Northampton, Mass, 


PEACH TREES. 


25.000 one-year old from bud, very thrifty and fine, at 
$50 per thousand, 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, 


S Goaney PITS, STOCKS, TREES, all of the best 
oe and low rices, Apple an nd Pear Seeds. Pluin, 

ts. Stocks of all kinds, worked or net 
Peach Shrubs and Vines at wholesale and retail, Send for 
Catalogues. E. C. FROST, Highland Nurseries, (P. 0.) N.Y. 


DUTCH Peawanene SULBS. 














We —_ a AL, selection of Hyacin Tule, 904 
cuses, ete, p Deseriptive Catalogue fit rao lished, = 
gratis to all applican' ENK 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toleds, Ohio. 





The Aftronése Grape. 


The earliest and best A ripening 
two weeks earlier than any aoe good Bye ge 
the moat delicious faves, in fact, —~- delicate 
pet hoase grape. originated Sy e ee of the 
raupe of of Ta My on the shore of Lake Charme . It ie 
ed to possess all the pro cearecioe 
aa aes a eee —_—s > Gra 
A itmited number of two 


One nes $3. A 
year old vines Baty eked, and forwarded 
Vines will be carefully shape tae 


als mall rock beet pat mean daa an pou ahs United 

sen ma — an 

States. Address with r Femitiance a J - 
Plattsburgh, Gunton io e Y., Oct, Pint i 


GRAPES—GR(APES. 
ed, and embracing over 10 god Reni Retail. ap 





boattns ecco oY and examine, 
‘Beal growth. (Cheap “PRINCE & CO. ee ahi 





Saw Machine, 
saa CHEF NG, Lo BROTHER COn 


60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 








3876 


Se 
BUTTER, 


CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 
OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 


Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
R. 8, Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 





Choice Native and Foreign Grape Vines. 
NK & CO. offer for sale a splendid stock of native and 
fordinn Grape Vines, mnoaens all the rarest and most valua- 


ble varieties, Send for a 


ist, 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE, 
100 bbis. of prom Fi PEACH PIT: Acliverstet Railroad for 
$2.50 per bbi. Add ANIEL 





CONGE 
Herserymen, Wolcott, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


OUR “EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS,” 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


Have taken the n1GmEsT PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
Ep! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from West- 
ERN STATE Fates last year, 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, and requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work, They are made in the best 
manner, and will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re- 
pairs. 

THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron balls, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to Keep it 
in motion. With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. more work than ANY OTHER 
POWER IN USE. 

CRB Every MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAO- 
TION, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED.2% 
REFERENCES: 

Orange Judd, New-York City. P. J. White, Closter, N. J. 
W. P. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa. Emery & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo, Smith, Walnut Creek, O. 0. E. Whitney, Green Bay, Wis. 





Liberal discount to iiten--hanate wanted. State, Coun- 
ty, and Shop Rights for sale, 
For Circulars and further information address 
BENNET BROTHERS, Patentees, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York. 


Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


Is adapted to one or two horse pow 
Grinds all kinds of grain ‘rapidly. 
Also grinds Corn in the ear, 
Is durable and ~ aE 
SEND FOR POCCETSTS, Cropotss and addre 
f.L. BOYER & BLO. 
Agricuttural astiaens Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Horse Powers, Hay Presses, Cider 
and Wine ee ete. 
For sale at the lowest aa oat ont 


e, by 
RIF FID  RROTHER & CO 
No. 60 Coutmadease New-York. 


PPPHRESHING MACHINES.—Corn Shellers, Ci- 
der Mills, Hay and Stalk Cutters, Vegetable Cutters, 
Grain Mills, Sten Cutters and Stuffers, Vegetable Boilers’ 
Carts and Waggons, Sotes eng and Wringers, Hay 
Presses—of most appro ot poet 
JOHN ANDE BILT. 33 Fulton-st., New-York, 
” by SHELLERS, HAY, ll & STALK 
CUTTERS, VEGETABLE CUTTE 

Warranted to be the best in the market. old at wholesale 
and retail, by GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


ONES’ PATENT WEIGHTED CORN SHEL- 

LER.—The cheapest and best corn sheller ever invented. 

It works with a weight, instead of a spring, thereby shelling 

clean, turning easily, and acting on every ear with the same 

ressure, Farmers who want machines, will find it to their 
terest to inclose stamp and send for a circular. 


Patent rights for sale, 
ABRAM H- JONES, Morrisville, Pa. 


FG EXSTONE CORN STALK CUTTER AND 


GRINDER. Sold 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., , 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


GRICULTOURAL TMPLEMENTS.—Seeds, Fer- 
tilizers, and Plants of every variety, at low prices.” Pur- 
Chasers would do well to call on me before buying. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton:st., New- York, 
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TO. FARMERS, 


TO DAIRYMEN, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Fruits, dry and green, 


Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hamas, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &e., &¢., 


s 
Can have them well sold at the highest prices 


in New-York, with full cash returns always 
within Zen Days of their reaching the City, by 
forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 


for receiving and selling is five per cent.) 


A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 


(Ge Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 
SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


OF 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 





Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce sold on Commission, Par- 
— attention | paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


NEW-YOREKE 
Agricultural. Warehouse, 


189 and 191 WATER-ST. 

HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, and WINNOWERS. 

CLOVER HULLERS, CORN SHELLERS, GRAIN DRILLS, 
and FANNING MILLS. 

STRAW and HAY CUTTERS—Eurcka, Daniel's, Tele: 
graph, and other Corn Stalk Cutters, 

HAY PRESSES—Ingersoll’s, Dederick’s, and other patents. 

SAUSAGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS, 

LARD PRESSES, VEGETABLE CUTTERS, PLASTER, 
POUDRETTE, 

PATENT CYLINDER PLOWS, 
in use. 

The largest assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded, Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with 2 *.] 
American Bird Fanvier g 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*. 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape .. 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic = am 
Allen’ 'S ( (L. F.) Rural Architecture. . 





the lightest of draft of any 



























Barry's Fruit Garden*. — .............. 13 
Bement’'s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier.... . Sacwe 50 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant®,.| 2.77" a 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden mies on, 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. . Rey SS sbeweeies cs 60 
nee NO AE BRNO cc yak a's 5.ca.06nsndibidences + Pe 50 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory ee Re 25 


Buist’s F amily Kitchen Gardener* 
Chorlton's Grape-Grower's Guide*... . 
pede 8 ee I : Modern Hor se Doctor* 


Donen 8 ; Ladtes* F oe er Gar 
Eastwood on the COT ntti ov csintnctacdee 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener . 
French's Farm Drainage * 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 
Fish Culture*.. 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasse 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming, 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist............ 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding. . 
Guenon on MBch Cows ...0..ccccsceccoccccice 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery abecsenoese 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** ....... 
Hooper's Dog and Gun. 
Johnson on Manures 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening eer ere 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee*.. yf 
CA I... iccnendabbacemed eos sate tsndnel de 123 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L, Flint. 5 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 2 


















McMahon's American Gardener.............. 0 ...cseeee es 2 00 
Meehan's Ornamental Trees........  ...ccsscccccccsetiee 15 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy........ oe 25 
Nofton's Scientific AZriculture ........cccccecccccesccece 60 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....cloth 50 cts.; 25 
Cobos COI. 6 ooh ob Bhs Asndssbsctievetibccccoccccs 21 
Pardee on a 60 
Parsons on the Rose ......... 1 00 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer™ é 50 
Phin's Grape Culture............. . 100 
uinby’s Mysteries ot Bee gene 109 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry ...... 123 
Richardson on the Hog ............ 25 
lin ER pti, and IE 25 
Shepherd’ s Own Book 5 2 00 
Spencer's Education of Children**.. . 00 
Stephens’ Buok of the POT ii ona? Vesa «pais era snwe: 4 00 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.. 00 
Thomas’ (John J.) American Fruit Cajiurist. so Maialls i ackos 13 
Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Implements *....°...... ...... 1 00 
Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual E 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs.............ses000e-0s 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens*. ......... Bh phd en 
Watson’s American Home Garden...............00..00.. 
Week's (John M.) Manual on Bees............ bs absense 


Wood's Class Book of Botany*, 
Yale poe Agricultural Lectures 
Youatt anc ooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog. 
Youstt on Sheep ............. 


Os ARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, 
A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


The Vrstror will commence its seventh volume with the 
January No., 1863. Thisis the only Day School Periodical 


published at 
IFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
Now is the time to form clubs for Winter Schools. 
fora eT and see inducement to elubs. ‘Address 
DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, PUBLISHERS, 
"Philadelphia, Pa, 





Send 





How to geta Patent. 
A$-cent stamp secures a copy of the “ INVENTOR’s GUIDE.” 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 368 Broadway, New-York, 











1862.] 








GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK 
For issecs. 
GREAT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL YEAR! 


The Publisher of Godey'’s Lady’s Book, thankful to that 
ublic which has enabled him to publish a magazine for the 
ast thirty-three years of a larger circulation than any in 
Aincrica, has made an arrangement with the most popular 
authoress in this country— 


MARION HARLAND 
Authoress of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “ Moss Side,” “ Ne- 
mesis,” and “ Miriam,” 
who will furnish a story for every number of the Lady’s 
Book for 1863. This alone will place the Lady's Book in a 
literary point of view far ahead of 34 other magazine, 
Marion Harland writes for no other publication, Our other 
favorite writers will all continue to furnish articles through- 


out the year, in 
THE BEST 
Lady’s Magazine in the World, 
and the Cheapest. 
-2@ 
THE LITERATURE 


{s of that kind that can be read aloud in the family circle, 
on = clergy in immense numbers are subscribers for the 
ook, 


THE MUSIC 
is all original, and would cost 25 cents (the price of the 
Book) in the music stores; but most of it is copyrighted, and 
can not be obtained except in “ Godey.” 
OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

All efforts to rival us in this have ceased, and we now 
stand alone in this department, giving, as we do, many more 
and infinitely better engravings than are pablished in any 
other work, 

GODEY'S 
IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION-PLATES., 
CONTAINING 
From five to seven full length Colored Fashions on each 
plate, Other magazines give only two, 

FAR AHEAD OF ANY FASHIONS IN EUROPE OR 

AMERICA, 
DRAWING LESSONS. 
No other magazine gives them, and we haye given enough 
to fill several large volumes, 
OUR RECEIPTS 
are such as can be found nowhere else. Cooking jn all its 
variety—Confectionery—the Nursery—the Toilet—the Laun- 
dry—the Kitchen. Receipts upon all subjects are to be found 
in the pares of the Lady’s Book. We originally started this 
department, and have peculiar facilities for making it most 
— This department alone is worth the price of the 
ook, 


LADIES’ WORK TABLE. 
This department comprises engravings and descriptions of 
every article that a lady wears. 
MODEL CO’ITAGES, 
No other magazine has this department, 


TERMS, CASH IN -AOVANCE, 
One copy one year, $3,_ Two copies one year, $5. 
copies one year, $6. Four copies one year $7. 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person send- 











Three 


_ ing the club, $10, 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person send- 
ing the club, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, $20. 

And the only magazine that can be introduced into the 
above clubs in place of the Lady's Book is Arthur's Home 
Magazine. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES, 
Godey'’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Magazine, both 
one year, for $3 50, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper's Magazine, both one year, 
for $4 50. 
Godey, Harper, and Arthur will ail three be sent one year, 
of receipt of $6 00. 
Treasury Notes and Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, 
Address L. A. Godey, 
323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





VERY Lady in America should subscribe for 

MME, DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. It is 
oniy $l a year, with a valuable premium, The Winter 
Number contains splendid improvements, among which is a° 
large mommoth Cloak Plate, 21 figures, an elegant colored 
Steel Plate, new Braid Work, nearly 100 Engravings of the 
Latest Winter Fashions-both for ladies and children, and 
three full-sized Patterns, comprising a Sack Cloak, Garibaldi 
Waist, and a new Sleeve. Single copies 25 cents. Sent hy 
mail on receipt of price. Address Mme, DEMOREST, 473 
Broadway. Winter number now ready, 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
ressly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
T WINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Baseey, par 08e8, 
for sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York, 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 
For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York, 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 











AG-HOLDING TRUCK for filling and moving 
bags. Very useful. Descriptive Circular, etc., free, 
J, R, HOFFER, Mount Joy, Pa, 





BRERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE, 
By WM. J. PETTEE, Lakeville, Conn, 





WO CURE, NO PAY. 
Louis Brandt, Veterinary Surgeon, 


ds to sick and lame horses, and all other domestic 
oka and accomplishes the most difficult operations with 
guceess. Medical «<lvice given to purchasers, 
Office hours nos 10 Cee vA 4 o'clock P. M., at 83 
4 y-fourth-strect, In New-York, 
Bast Twenty-fourth-sirc’OUIS BRANDT, Author of the 
“Infallible Guide to Discover the Ages of Horses,” 








FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
WINTER TERM, DEC. 4th. 


$38 for 14. weeks. See Catalogue. 14 Teachers, Best sus- 
tenet Boarding Remynary in oe yoy) 4 Le ry Pa 

ercial College, Special provision for Ladies, »88 
mee - Rev. JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y¥. 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


AWARDED TO 
Woodruff’s Patent Portable 


BAROMETERS, 


At the State Fairs of Vermont, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
New-Jersey, and Connecticut, in 1862, and previously by the 
United States and New-York State Fairs, amidst strong com- 
petition from over a dozen other Mercurial and Aneroid 





Baro meters. 
The best, cheapest, simplest, and only portable Barometer. 
Circulars sent free. Send for one, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
CHARLES WILDER, 
Peterboro’, N. H. 


Woodruff’s Barometer $8 and $12. 
NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE—$14., 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER—$7 and $10. 
THE AQUARIUS—A Hand Force Puinp—#38, 
For sale by HARVEY B. LANE, 
151 Nassau-st., New-York, 








Goop MEN WANTED in all parts of the Country, 
To sell KETTELL’s illustrated 


ial ISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 
Sold only by Canvassing Agents. Vol, IL now ready. 
The work is printed both in ENGLISH and GERMAN, and 
is THE BooK that THE PEOPLE DEMAND. Apply to 

N.C. MILLER, No. 25 Park-row, New-York. 





ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection ef Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of. Agriculturist, 


SEWING MACHINE FOR EVERYBODY.— 
The t‘ew-York State Fair, recently held at Rochester, 
hasconfirmed the_practical utility, ra at and efficienc 
of Mme, DEMOREST’S $5 RUNNING-ST TCH_SEWIN 
MACHINE, by awarding it the first premium, Uses a com- 
mon needle, easily understood, and will last a life time, See 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS, or send for a Circular. For par- 
ticulars address Mme. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway. Eve- 
ry lady, mother, milliner, and dressmaker should have one 
of these machines, When the money is sent with the order 
Shey’ will be sent free of express charges anywhere within 
2, 





miles; and when registered, we arantee its safe re- 
ceipt and the delivery of the machine at the place designated, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 


PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
200 or 500 yard spools. 

For MACHINES, ase BROOK'S PATENT GUACE for up- 
per thread, and BROOK’S SIX CORD RED TICKET for 
under thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and coun- 
try; also in cases of 100 dozen each, assorted pam bere, U7 
WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New-York. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 


AND HANDS, SELPHO’S PATENT, 516 Broadway, 


Housekeepers! Ask your Grocer 
FOR 
Pyle’s O. K. Soap, 
Pyle’s Saleratus, 
Pyie’s Cream Tartar, 
Which are the best In use. 


The Editors of this Paper, and of nearly all the Weeklies 
in New-York, buy these articles for howe consumption. 
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MRs.: WINSLOW, 
AS* EXPERIENCED, NURSE and Female Phy- 
sician, presente tothe attention of Mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


For 


CHILDREN, 


which greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by soften- 
ing the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 
Sure to Regulate the Bowels, 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Relief and Health to your Infants, 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and en- 
ergy to the whole system, It will almost instantly relieve 
Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, 
end in death, We believe it the BEST and’8U REST REMLE- 
DY IN THE WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGEA in children, whether it arises from Teething or 
from any other cause. We would say to every mother who 
has a child suffering from any of the foregoing complaints— 
DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICE, NOR THE PREJU-> 
DICES OF OTHERS, stand between you and your suffering 
child and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ABSOLUTELY 
SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely used, 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. None 
genuine unless the facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, 
New-York, is on the outside wrapper. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the world, 
Principal Office, 13 Cedar-Street, New-York. 
Price only 25 cents per bottle, 


$150. BEST PIANOS. $150. 


J. P. HALE & CO, having removed to their néw ware 


‘No. 478 BROADWAY, 


are now prepared to offer the public a magnificent NEW 
SCALE, full 
FT OCTAVE 


ROSEWOOD PIANO, 


containing allimprovements known in this country or Eu- 
rope. Over Strung Bass, French Grand Action, Harp pedal, 
Full Iron Frame, for f 


$150 CASH, 
Warranted for Five Years. 


Rich moulding cases 


$175 TO $200. 


All warranted made of the best seasoned material, and to 
stand better than any sold for $400 or $500, by the old meth- 
ods of manufacture, We invite the best judges to examine 
and try these new Instruments, and we stand ready at all 
times to test them with any others manufactured in this 
country. J.P. HALE & CO,, 478 Broadway, New-York, 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 
This is the best and cheapest microscope 

in the world for general usé, It has just 
received the First Premium—Silver Medal 
—at the Ohio State Agricultural Fair, It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is 

_ sosimple that a child can use it, It will 
be sent by mail, po-tage paid, on the re- 
Sertiona’ View. A, ceipt of $2.25, or with six beautiful mount- 

















3; B, Obje: i 
bnen “p, ed objects for Threc Dollars. Address 
Refleetor. Instrue HENRY CRAIG, 


ment 5 inches high, 182 Centre-st., New-York, 


TRUSSES. — Ranpicat ‘Cure 
‘jor HERNIA, OR Ruprure.,—Dr. 8. N. 
Marsu, of the well-known house of 
Marsh & Co., No.2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
qpeedite the church, devotes special at- 

on to the.surgical adaptation of his 

Also every kind of Trusses, Sup ers, 

appli 








Radical Care Truas, 
Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, 


and. Mechanica 


ances for Deformities. (A lady attendant.) 


The Gothic Furnace — 


Is the best mode of heating in use, It is — economical, 
andeffective, Also for sale the ce d Polar Refrigera- 
tor. LESLEY & ELLIOT, 49 Broadway, New-York. 


TO-FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Cenuine Article of Fivz, Mzpt- 
um, and Coanst BONE DUST, or RAW BONE SvU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Anima) and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties, Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money, 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co.. N. ¥., 
Or Newark, N, J. 
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AMERICAN AGRicULTURIST OFrFics, 

New-York, Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1862. { 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Recetrrs. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs. 
7 this m'th 536,000 2,692,000 41,100 387,000 me 
$5 dinye tet mth 498,000 S'078:000 2 3,198,000 95,000 132,500 747,000 
Flour. Wheat. alien Rye. Barley. 
2 this month 670,000 6,378,000 35,000 361,000 
2% days last month, 541,000 6,514,000 Seon 00 101,100 94,500 
Comparison with same time last year. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
rif 1862.. ... 41,100 387,000 "785,000 
F days ise sort oc 000 TROD RAD COD 11800 Sune” F 712,500 
SALES, 


Flax wanted.... .... 
Plowers—Wintering. 











Market Review, 


SaLes. 


ry Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
21 days 1982... . 670,000 6,378.00 8,455,000 85,000 61,000 
27 days 1861,..... 795,000 $998,000 4,521,000 123/800 $35,000 


3. Receipts at Tide Water (Albany) from the opening of 
epee 
Flour. Wheat. Corn, 


08 UES bie Oa iSe 28 | 


There are no marked features in the general markets 
to be noted. The very complete and elaborately prepared 
tables above, show at a glance the transactions in Bread- 
paeed as.compared with jast month, and with last year. 

eral causes have conspired to depress the prices of 
Shoat ees flour. Gold, and consequently foreign ex- 
change, has been lower, giving less margin for profit to 
wae” while the demand from Europe has been less 

Weak hoiders have been scared, and been anx- 
fous sellers, which has -depressed the market. During 
several days past, however, there has been a better feel- 
ing. and receivers of flour and wheat have held on to their 
stocks more firmly, while the demand both for shipment 
abroad and home use has been better. Oats and 
Barley have advanced materially during the month, as 





noted in the comparative prices below. They have been 
scarce, while the home inquiry has been active. Barley, 
and Barley malt, have reached a price in this market high 
er than at any previous period within our recollection, 
and the outlook is fair for astill further advance .... The 
Cotton market has been quite active, especially “within 
cams two weeks, at decidedly higher rates, leaving the 
t nearly bare of supplies accessible to purchasers. 
-.-Provisions have been in fair request; but, hav- 
ing been very freely offered, prices of hog products have 


ae iia os Hay and Hops have been in active demand 
uoted a shade dearer..... T has been mod- 
Gas y dealt in at uniform quotations....Wool has been 


more sought after, and prices have favored sellers 
Rice has been quiet, in the absence of ‘su eneatien of —- 
ble lots...... The movements in other les have bee 

of average magnitude The changes in the selling 
rates as compared with last month are indicated below. 


CUBRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Eees—Fresh, 
Western, per doz 
Bourray— owls, per Tt 
Ducks, “4 Seccanspocasce 


Geese, per 
Turkeys, 4 eee 
PaRTRIDGES, per pair......... 
WILD PIGEONS, per doze os 
WILp Ducks, per pair .. 2 
RaBbBITs, per — 
VENISON, per D.... as 
PoTa —— hy AR p. pbi:: 
ey per b 
Peach — 
Mercers, per bbl...........-.. 
Sweet De etre ner, bbl... 
Sweet Jerse er b 
ONTONS, 
White, per bbl................ 
TuRNips—Rutabagas, p. bbi.. 
Marrow Squashes, per 
Pumpxins—Cheese, per 100... 
CaBBaGEs, per 100. ..... we 
APpPLes, Western, per i 
Apples, en Wd bl.. 
Graxomnni , 
RANBERRIES, Cees Cod, p. ws 6 00 
Jersey, per oo 
GRAPES—Isabeilas, per ‘Db... 
DRIED APPLES, per |b. 
DRIED Pius, per Ib... . 
DRIED PEACHES, per Tb 
Hickory NvtTs, per bs oo 
HESTNUTS, per 


Cc . 

N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Txe Cart- 
TLE Marxets have been largely supplied during the past 
month, the average being 5,485 beeves per week. (The 


weekly socemnas for | = of 1861, was 4,265 head.) The 
j, and prices have fallen 


offs a Tutte ranging at oe last general market, Nov. 18th, 
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* from 8%c. to 9c. per ib., estimated dressed weight, for 


choice fat cattle ; 8c. @8ixc. for animals ; oe. @Tic. 
for inferior to medium, and 5c. - for poor thin cows 
and coarse oxen. Average of all kinds 7i<c. Advanced 
freights, and limited car room on the railroads, with a 
, thinning out of N. Y. State cattle, indicate a 


hter supply and higher prices, within a few weeks. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts 776 per week, which 


is less than would find ready sales at 5}¢c.(@6c. per Ib. live 
weight for fat calves, and 4c.@5c. for coarse to fair veais 


Sheep and Lambs.—Lighter receipts, or 
an Fagin ohn of only 11,853 per week. Trade is lively at 

14 <n prices. Pelts are now selling at about $1.75 each, 
in lots Prime fat sheep are worth prices equivalent to 
a per lb., live weight; poor thin sheep sell at 

4c.a@46c.; lambs at 4}¢c.@5}¢c.; and are scarce. All 
kinds find ready sales. 


Live Hogs.—Have come in at an average 
rate of 32,050 per week, which is far ahead of the re- 
ceipts at this season last year. For the week endin 
Nov. 12th, the arrivals were 40,662! The packing deman¢ 
was never better, and the facilities for slaughtering, 
smoking and barrellng are so perfect, that even this large 
number was all used up during the week and prices suf- 
fered no decline. Prime, heavy corn-fed hogs are now 
worth 4%c.@5c. per lb. live weight; medium and light, 
4\%c.@4i¢c.; and still-fed, 3¢.@3Xe., an advance of 

Jgc. during the month. Dressed hogs arrive freely. 





the past month, with considerable rain, a respectable snow 
storm, but no very cold days, 30° being the lowest point 
reached by the thermometer.— Our Dairy Norss, con- 
densed, read: October 19, clear and fine, with rain and 
wind ai night—20, 21, cool and clear—22, cloudy with high 
wind—23, 24, 25, clear, fine—26, light N. E. rain, increas- 
ing to heavy. storm at night, 27, ‘hard rain, barometer 29° 
30°, the lowest point since last March—28 to 31, clear, fine, 
warm. November | to 4, fine and clear—5, =~ 
rain at night—6, light rain A. M.. clear, cool P. M. 
Northeast snow and rain storm, of 8 inches here, of whic is 
4 inches snow left unmelted—8, cloudy and cool, rain at 
night—9, melting snow storm—10, Il, clear, cool—12, 
cloudy, rain at nigh snow gone—13, 14, clear, warm—15, 
16, fine, but cool, barometer 30°70’, the highest for three 
years—17, light Northeast rain—18, ‘cloudy—19, light rain, 


The Rain Fall and melted snow, for month 


ending Nov. 15th, 6.13 inches, the greatest of which was 
3.40 inches on the 26th and 27th of October. The Barom- 








eter has ranged from 29.30 to 30.70 inches, an unusual 
variation of nearly 13¢ inches. 
Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 


(Observations carefully made upon a standard There 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.) 


OCTOBER. 








Fruit Growers’ Meetings. 


These Meetings, held a the Office of the American 
Agriculturist, at 2 0’clock, P. M. on Thursday of each 
week, continue to increase in interest and value. Recent- 
ly there has been much discussion on the question : 
“ What 18 or 20 varieties of Pears are best for those who 
plant for market as well as for home use—the list to 
include those which will keep up the longest suc- 
cession of fruit?” There 1s considerable difference of 
opinion in regard to a few of the kinds proposed by dif 
ferent leading growers. The question is tobe decided by 
a vote upon each kind, in a general convocation of as 
many experienced growers as can be got together. The 
result and other interesting items from the weekly dis- 
cussions will be published in our next issue. 


Business Notices. 
G2 Dighty Cents a Line of space. 


Vveow“er a e—rn—~=—=—<"”< 202 2 eee eee eee Ost 
Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 
Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cll- 

mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 

soil ; fine crops ; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N. J. Letters 
answered. Papers, containing full information, sent free. 


American Sgriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROVGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 











* Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 


CULTURE—such as growing FrigLp CROPS ; orcnarp 
and GarpEN FRUITS; earpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TrReEEs, PLANTS, and FLoweERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH, alone worth the cost of the paper. 
A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 
THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 
Over TWELVE HUNDRED pr arn, practical, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 
One copy, one year........ cose 


Six copies, ONE YEARF........cscccceces coe oeees 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year.. -- 80 cents ps +4 


Ly Se to the above rates: Postage to Canada. 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber. and is only siz cents a 
year, if paid in advanee at the office where received. 


All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Preprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 

















